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THE AMERICAN PHYSICAL MAN. 


The foundation of strength and prosperity to every nation 
or race lies primarily in its physical stamina. The tribes 
that have accomplished, least in the history of the world 
have been the stunted Esquimo, the dwarfed Equatorial peo- 
ples, the pigmies of Africa, the Lacustrine inhabitants, the 
swarthy Malays. On the contrary, the wiry Arab, the sym- 
metrical Greek, the iron-like Roman, the stalwart Anglo- 
Saxon, and the nimble Norman have made vast conquests 
over man and nature, created great civilizations, founded 
mighty empires, and left names that will not perish. 

At this period of Centennial reviews of the past career of 
our own nation and land, it comes up as an appropriate 
inquiry, What is the physique of the Americans, of those 
combined nationalities who have sent their emigrants during 
the last two hundred and fifty years to find their homes in 
this new world? Is this complex race, the meeting and 
mingling of the blood of many different tribes and nations, 
competent to its destiny? Has the American the bone and 
muscle and nerve to fulfil the noble part which has distin- 
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guished the nationalities of Egypt, Greecc, Rome, England, 
France, Germany, and Italy? Does he carry the promise of 
raising the welfare of mankind to a higher point of improve- 
ment than Greek or Roman fame? Or is he a weakling and 
a waif, destined, after a brief struggle with the powers 
leagued for his overthrow, to pass away and be forgotten? 
To adopt the old Puritan phrase, kingdoms have been win- 
nowed to sow the new world with the best seed of the old. 
Will this selectest wheat degenerate into darnel and spelt ? 
Will the Corinthian brass of America, the fusing and flow- 
ing together of so many nationalities, prove in the issue to 
be only base and worthless metal that will pass out of cur- 
rency? 

There is a very general misgiving that the whole tenor of 
modern civilization is unfavorable to physical vigor and 
longevity, and bears within its bosom the seeds of its own 
dissolution. Especially the conviction extends that in the 
United States health and life are at a discount, and that a 
well developed and robust manhood is gradually succumbing 
to the difficulties of the climate and the wretched violations 
of the hygienic conditions and laws of life. Hardly a book 
is published on health which does not take us severely to 
task, as a people fast running down into national decay and 
decrepitude, and soon, unless we reverse our habits, to write 
Ichabod on our boasted banner. The quack advertising 
sheet uniformly assures us that all women are subject to 
debility, that dyspepsia is a national disease, that there is 
hardly a family in the land which has not some member of it 
suffering from hay-fever, that consumption is well-nigh 
universal in some form, and that scrofula taints the whole 
race, and so on to the end of the chapter. The upshot of 
course of these Jeremiads is, Come all ye and buy my mixture, 
or syrup, or universal cure-all. 

Philosophy has been defined, as common-sense accounting 
to itself for its opinions. A very general opinion is often 
found to rest on a very sandy foundation. When we come 
to account to ourselves for our commonest notions, we are 
not seldom obliged to turn directly about and reject what we 
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before adopted, and accept what we before denied. To be 
sure this is a painful process, and breaks to pieces that fond 
idol of consistency, which we worship so devoutly; but it is 
better to be consistent with truth than consistent with one’s 
self. It may be like cutting off a right hand or plucking 
out a right eye to revise and readjust our creeds, but the 
discipline is wholesome. In fact a great part and the best 
part of our lives consists in what the French so happily call 
s’orienter, orienting ourselves, putting ourselves right as to 
the points of compass, intellectual and moral, and clear- 
ing away what Lord Bacon describes as the idols of the 
tribe, the market, the den, and the theatre, and returning to 
first principles of truth and fact. 

The first prejudice we have to encounter upon the subject 
of our paper is that civilization in general is unfavorable to 
health and strength, causes man to degenerate in stature and 
vitality, and that the most flourishing period of human life 
physically was 


“ When wild in woods the noble savage ran.” 


The Roman poets date back the Golden Age to the time 
when man lived on nuts and acorns from the forest, and 
drank out of the nearest brook. The North American 
Indian has offered to many the ideal of physical manhood,— 
straight, tall, vigorous, and enduring. And it is a curious 
fact that in the army examinations as to the particulars of 
the finest features of adaptation for a soldier’s life, the few 
red men who presented themselves as candidates for the 
camp took precedence of all other nationalities, American or 
foreign. This might be due, however, to the fact that in 
Indian life, with its complication of exposures and hardships, 
there is only the extreme survival of the fittest and strong- 
est, and the majority are swept off by hunger, cold, naked- 
ness, and disease unattended. But the savage is presumed, 
Anteus-like, to hug mother earth with more than usual 
closeness of contact, and to draw strength and renewed 
vitality from the embrace; while the hapless child of civil- 
ization is pictured as a puny weakling not able to live out 
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half his days, and subject during the meagre remnant to 
aches and ills innumerable from the sole of his foot to the 
crown of his head. But when we come to play the philoso- 
pher, and to account to ourselves for our opinions, we find 
we have been largely “indebted to our imagination for our 
facts.” 

History and social science tell another tale. They assure 
us that the exposed, ill-conditioned, and unfed tribes are 
decimated by want and disease, and that none but the robust 
can survive the desperate struggle for existence. When 
epidemics attack them whole districts are depopulated,— 
witness New England when the Puritans landed at Ply- 
mouth, and the destruction of the Mandans at the West. 
Statistics prove that the average of human life is longer the 
more civilized we become. Not only may we agree with 
Tennyson, 


“ Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay,” 


but the European has a better chance to live a cycle than 
the inhabitant of Cathay. It has been discovered by experi- 
ence, and tabulated in records which all point to one conclu- 
sion, that sufficient and well-cooked food, warm and com- 
fortable clothing, well-protected and well-ventilated dwell- 
ings, exemption from anxiety for subsistence, good medication, 
surgery, and nursing, regular industries, and the moralities 
and refinements of cultured life are more certain on the 
whole to insure health, vigor, and long life, than the squalid 
existence of the wigwam or the cave.“ Travellers and 
voyagers unite in their testimony, that on the average, the 
civilized man is stronger than the savage, and can in the 
long run endure greater hardship. He has more reserved 
capital. In the Napoleon wars the clerks from Bond Street, 
London, could survive hardships to which the farmers and 
mechanics from the country fell victims. Peron, a French 
navigator, says that the strength in the arms of the French 
and English as compared with that of the natives of Van 
Dieman’s land and New Holland was as three to two. In 
power of the loins the European had still greater superiority. 
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But in both cases something must be conceded, no doubt, to 
difference of race. 

Registers of the population, puberty, age, sex, disease, and 
mortality of the citizens of Rome were kept with exactness 
by the censors for a thousand years, from Servius Tullius to 
Justinian. No account, however,. was preserved of the 
slaves. According to these reports, the expectation*or mean 
term of life was thirty years in Rome. In England, Mr. 
Finlayson, by an examination of the tables of life annuities 
granted by Parliament during forty years, found that the 
expectation of life in that kingdom for well-conditioned peo- 
ple was more than fifty years, and of the whole mass of © 
society forty-five years. In Paris among the easy classes 
it is forty-two years. Careful mortuary registers kept of all 
classes of society in Geneva, Switzerland, since 1560, show 
that the mean or average life was only eighteen years 
in the sixteenth century, twenty-three in the seventeenth 
century, thirty-two in the eighteenth century, and thirty- 
six in the nineteenth century, or twice as long as in 
the sixteenth century. This tremendous mortality of the 
earlier stages of European society becomes credible when we 
remember that so late as during the period of one hundred 
years previous to the discovery of vaccination in 1796, the 
small-pox alone is computed to have swept off forty-five 
millions of people on that continent. Think of “the black 
death” which destroyed one-half of the three or four millions 
of Englishmen in the fourteenth century ; and so late as the 
seventeenth century of the mortality of the plague, described 
so graphically by Defoe, which took off one hundred thou- 
sand Londoners. ‘The wars consequent upon the French 
Revolution of 1793 not only destroyed millions of the flower 
of the European nations, but reduced, as has been calculated, 
the average stature of the French soldiers one inch, so seri- 
ously did they invade the vital resources and reproductive 
energies of the population of France. 

From calculations in England in 1695, the mean duration 
of life was thirty-seven years; but in 1789 it had risen to 
fifty years, the gain of less than a century. In 1780 the 
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death-rate in every thousand of the population of England 
and Wales was annually twenty-two and ten forty-fifths ; but 
in 1811 it was twenty, and in 1821 it was twenty-six and 
four-sixths, showing that the higher civilization advances, 
the better are the chances for prolonged life. In London in 
the space of seventy years, from 1750 to 1826, there has been 
an improvement in the average life-rate of one hundred per 
cent. Similar progress has been demonstrated by the statis- 
tics of the principal cities of Europe and America. The 
comparative mortality of hospitals, too, has been greatly 
diminished by better methods of treatment, improvements in 
the materia medica, and new chemical, anesthetic, and me- 
chanical agents brought to the relief and healing of the 
patients. 

Dr. John Ware has remarked that while, however, the 
general mortality seems to be decreasing with the gradual 
improvement of the physical condition of man, there is one 
malady, or class of maladies, which have upon the whole 
increased with the progress of civilization and refinement,— 
namely, those which affect the mind. The materials fur- 
nished by past observation are not sufficient to authorize any 
direct comparative estimate between the present and past 
times; but the above inference has been drawn from the fact 
that insanity seems to be most frequent in those countries 
which are most improved. This inference, however, cannot 
be stated decidedly, but only as a probability. 

Dr. Hawkins, in his work on Medical and Vital Statistics, 
has established two conclusions: first, that the chance of life 
in general has been increased throughout the civilized world 
with a half century’s progress in civilization; and secondly, 
that the rate of vitality and longevity is much better in some 
countries than in others, owing to climate, conditions of 
health, and observance of the natural laws. 

Having removed the first prejudice, that civilization is 
unfavorable to physical manhood, we are prepared to exam- 
ine the second, that the conditions of human life, so far as 
the body is concerned, are more injurious to vigor and lon- 
gevity in our country than in other nations. M. Talleyrand- 
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Perigord has published a work in which he describes in 
sweeping terms the decay of American civilization, physi- 
cally and morally. It is probably a generally accepted opin- 
ion in our own country that the health-rate and the life-rate 
are higher in Europe than in the United States. Some bold 
prophets announce the period when the Anglo-Saxon race 
here will become extinct. The comparative alleged decline 
in natural increase among the inhabitants of New England 
is confidently quoted to confirm the position of the degener- 
ating movement. However lightly we may speculate about 
such an impending catastrophe, the indictment is worth 
bringing into court for trial. Are American health, vitality, 
and manhood slowly but surely undermining? Are we less 
physically capable than our European ancestors? Have we 
lost ground as to stature, weight, and girth? Is the average 
death-rate rising, and the average life-rate sinking? For the 
works of peace and the deeds of war are we less competent 
than the men of the sixteenth, seventeenth, or eighteenth 
centuries? 

As justifications of American relapse it is said that we 
have the worst climate in the world; alternately and abruptly 
blowing hot and cold; on the sea-board sudden changes, and 
in the interior deadly malaria; on the plains tornadoes, and 
on the lakes and the Atlantic shores devastating cyclones ; 
and everywhere a kind of electric stimulus in the atmosphere 
which disquiets the nerves, shatters the brain, and makes 
people restless and half insane. 

Then it is charged that the American diet, the main staff 
of life, is the abomination of abominations, consisting, as a 
facetious professor lately enumerated it, of three parts, all of 
the deadliest kind, and combined sure to kill,— hot cakes, 
whiskey, and pickles! Our vegetarian friends would no 
doubt add to the Index Prohibitus, pies, meat, tea, and 
coffee. Children are ruined by confectionery. Young men 
smoke and drink. Young women, beginning with gum, 
chalk, and slate-pencils, end with arsenic for the complexion, 
and tight-lacing for the frame, and thin shoes for the feet. 
So every-body is aching and ailing and complaining. We 
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all “enjoy bad health.” We take more pills and powders, 
patronize more quack medicines, have a larger corps of medi- 
cal attendants, support more drug stores, and fill more hos- 
pitals and asylums than any other nation in Christendom. 

Then socially and morally our regimen is of like fatal 
tendency. We take the daily newspapers, and, as the venera- 
ble matron expressed it, “relish our murders.” We are 
tortured with petty, social jealousies of class and rank. Our 
religion we take in the form of revivals,—an American 
invention. And once in four years we tear our nerves to 
pieces with the earthquake shocks of a Presidential election, 
— witness 1876. What chance have poor mortals in such a 
state of society to reach the allotted three-score and ten? 
Surely these are grave symptoms of doom, when the Anglo- 
Saxon republic will be known only in history. 

Clearing our minds of an American or an anti-American 
bias, let us look obstinately at the facts and figures, which 
will not lie. 

The American climate, if we may judge by the Indian 
races inhabiting this continent when our forefathers came 
hither, is not inconsistent with a good degree of health, phy- 
sical development, and longevity. The red man, though not 
probably on the average so physically perfect, enduring, or 
long-lived as his successor and conquerer on the same soil, 
was no stripling. The terrible hardships and exposures of 
his life by cold and heat, by hunger and war and wild beasts 
and pestilence, thinned his tribe, but the remnant were iron- 
clad. In general, the Indian warriors, before the vices and 
diseases of civilized life crept in among them, were well- 
developed, hardy, and athletic. Scanty and precarious as 
were their means of subsistence, meagre as was their cloth- 
ing, and fragile and exposed as was their shelter from the 
storm and cold, they fought a good fight, and bore off a 
reasonable proportion of health and physical well-being. 
Corn-Planter, the friend of Washington, rounded out his 
one hundred. years. The physical advantages of the few 
Indian recruits in our late civil war have already been men- 
tioned. 
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The European races which succeeded the Indians have 
had some unusual perils to pass through. They were sub- 
ject to a critical process of acclimation. Barbarism was an 
ever impending danger. Their dwellings were insufficient 
and their food uncertain. Before the close of the first year 
famine and sickness had destroyed more than one-half of the 
company of the Mayflower. A host of deadly enemies sprang 
up in the path of the advancing Pilgrims,— cold, hunger, 
war, wild beasts. The early emigrants, as a general rule, 
were animated by devotion to their faith. But ere long a 
different class of adventurers and soldiers of fortune came 
upon the stage, who had left their country for their coun- 
try’s good,—the idle, vicious, and impoverished. It is no 
secret that paupers, and criminals too, were sometimes helped 
across the Atlantic to people America. Bad blood as well 
as good swelled the American tide, and has left its taint on 
our civilization. The conditions of life, apart from the . 
character of the settlers, were critical to health and long life. 
Their occupations were hard and relentless,— subduing the 
forests, building houses, roads, and towns, hunting, fishing, 
and fighting. The climate was in the rawness of nature, the 
soil unturned, the swamps undrained, the streams clogged 
with decaying vegetation, and the country on every side 
turning a frowning face towards her adventurous intruders. 
The unknown depths of the wilderness, the wild men and 
beasts of the forest, and the weird experiences of a frontier 
life tended to throw an air of gloom and morbidness over 
the spirits of the first colonists, aside from the grimness of 
their faith in witchcraft and other kindred errors. Such 
causes acted powerfully upon children in their impressiona- 
ble years, and upon women in the trying sorrows of domestic 
life. It would not be strange, therefore, to find that such 
influences created a somewhat sombre, sallow race, checked 
hilarity, predisposed Americans to look very seriously at 
life, and dampened the vital energies. Hence Europeans 
love to caricature Uncle Sam as a long-favored individual, 
sad-eyed, with numerous crow’s-feet furrowing his face, and 
quite unlike jolly John Bull with majestic front, the rubi- 
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cund German, the gay Frenchman, or the care-for-nothing 
Italian. 

But in spite of these and other drawbacks, the progress of 
life in America for a quarter of a millennium, contrary to the 
general opinion, has raised our race to a well-developed and 
vigorous physique, contrasting favorably with the finest of 
the European nationalities. This was so well put lately by 
a keen observer, Prof. Thomas H. Huxley, of England, in 
reply to a speech of welcome to the Buffalo meeting of the 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Aug. 25, 1876, 
that his words are worth repeating in this connection, as 
taken from the New York Tribune extra, No. 36, p. 2: — 


I had heard of the degeneration of your stock from the English type. 
I have not perceived it. Some years ago one of your most distinguished 
men of letters, equally loved and admired in England and America, 
expressed an opinion which touched English feeling somewhat keenly,— 
that there was a difference between your women and ours after reaching 
a certain age. He said our English women were “beefy.” That is his 
word, not mine. Well, I have studied the aspect of the people that I 
have met here in steamboats and railway carriages, and I meet with just 
the same faces, the main difference, as to the men, being in the way of 
shaving. As to stature, perhaps your men have rather the best of ours. 
Though I should be sorry to use the word which Hawthorne did, yet in 
respect to the size of your fine, portly women, I think the average here 
fully as great as on the other side. Some people talk of the injurious 
influence of climate. I have seen no trace of the “ North American type ” 
to which, it was said, you were reverting. 


Some years ago the Hon. Edward D. Mansfield, statistician 
of Ohio, prepared an essay for the Smithsonian Institution 
on the size, weight, and stature of Americans as compared in 
these respects with Europeans. This summary was the 
result of much careful labor, and the induction of many facts 
which he collected both here and abroad. He drew his 
materials from a great many sources, and had an actual 
measurement taken of more than ten thousand men and a 
considerable number of women; and he felt assured that a 
still larger collection of statistics, instead of shaking, would 
have more decidedly confirmed his conclusions. The net 
average when struck, showed that in three characteristic 
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particulars, namely, stature, circumference round the waist, 
and weight, the average American man and women exceeded 
the average European man and woman. This opinion he 
still retains. 

It is so common to hear complaints of the degeneration of 
the American type, that Mr. Mansfield was severely criti- 
cised, and his inferences rejected. But we must remember 
the reasonableness of his method. He did not take the 
average of any one class, upper, middle, or lower, but of all 
classes in a nation. The English nobility, and the wealthier 
classes of Germany, France, and Italy would no doubt 
surpass, as to the points of comparison above mentioned, the 
average American. But when he included the poorer, ill-fed, 
ill-conditioned, and hard-worked masses of English and Euro- 
pean society in the estimates, the otherwise favorable exhibit 
of physical advantages in the aristocratic few was seriously 
qualified. In America all classes are more nearly upon a 
level; not so many abjectly poor, and not so many enor- 
mously rich. 

The English lord has probably by inheritance a good 
physique. His descent is from brave and stalwart ancestors. 
In childhood he was brought up in wholesome ways, so far 
as physical development was concerned. He rode much on 
horseback, drove, hunted, travelled, gymnastized, sea-bathed, 
and made physical culture a large part of his life. When 
wounded or ill he commanded the best surgical and medical 
attendance. His type will therefore be exceptionally high. 
Travellers have remarked that the English noblemen afford 
the best specimens of physical manhood, the result of genera- 
tions of training. 

But their poor countrymen are miners of Cornwall, opera- 
tives in Manchester, Arabs of the street in London, or under- 
farmers of Yorkshire, who can afford milk only once a week, 
or haply not even that; whose tables are spread with meagre 
food, lacking nutrition, and whose dwellings reek with 
unwholesome air, but whose toil is incessant and wearing. 
Their stature will necessarily, in the course of generations, 
be depressed, their weight reduced far below that of the 
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well-kept nobleman, the substantial banker or manufacturer 
or merchant. This half-developed human being, more sinned 
against than sinning, still claims that he is a man and a 
brother; but he cuts down fearfully the average of his coun- 
try’s manhood, and sends on to future ages his own stunted 
type in his descendants. But his republican brethren across 
the water, of the laboring and struggling classes, are better 
fed, clothed, sheltered, medicated, and conditioned, probably, 
than the similar classes of any other nation. These advan- 
tages may be from no merit of his, but the result of removal 
to a new world, a larger territory, a different system of land- 
holding, a more generally diffused intelligence, a more equal 
distribution of property, a greater equality of civil rights, 
and a career open to all. Every cause must produce its 
effect, and such causes as those above must from the very 
nature of things raise human nature on the average toa 
point of superior manhood, both physical and moral. 

On the whole, therefore, the lamp of life is better fed 
and trimmed here than elsewhere, from the more uniform 
distribution of the blessings of Providence. Lyell, the Eng- 
lish geologist, said long ago in his travels in this country, 
that New England had on the whole a higher average civili- 
zation among all portions of its population than that of any 
other community on the globe of equal extent with which 
he was acquainted ; the means of comfort being more gener- 
ally diffused among all classes of society. 

But to proceed from general statements to those more par- 
ticular, we find the same results confirmed by vital and 
medical statistics, taken from a variety of authorities, some 
more and some less reliable. 

The death-rate, according to the English Carlisle tables, 
on which life insurance companies abroad base their risks, is 
about seven per cent. higher than the American average ; and 
as our companies use these tables, it enures materially to 
their benefit. 

A recent Madrid paper gives some statistics showing the 
relative vitality of several great cities. The annual mortal- 
ity for each thousand inhabitants in Madrid is 65; in Vienna, 
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82.7; in Berlin, 30.6; in Rome, 29.3; in Turin, 24.8; in 
Paris, 23.2; in London, 22.2; in New York, 27.9; and in 
Philadelphia, 20.3, the lowest of all. 

In the report of the New York Board of Health, the Reg- 
istrar of Vital Statistics reports, May 2, 1876, that the annual 
death-rate for every thousand of the estimated or enumerated 
population, from the most recent weekly returns, of Boston 
was 18.85; of Brooklyn, 20.76; Philadelphia, 19.82; Rich- 
mond, 18.63; Chicago, 18.67; Washington, 19.50; Cleve- 
land, 16.88; St. Louis, 13.54; Baltimore, 19.45; Nashville, 
32.16; or, to strike the average of the above cities, 19.83. 

According to the same Report, the annual death-rate in 
the chief European cities is as follows: London, 21.8 in 
every thousand; Liverpool, 26.5; Edinburgh, 24; Glasgow, 
28; Dublin, 26; Belfast, 23; Paris, 25.7; Brussels, 28.3; 
Amsterdam, 26.1; Rotterdam, 30; Copenhagen, 20.8 ; Stock- 
holm, 28.1; Christiania, 26.4; Berlin, 26.5; Breslau, 34.1; 
Munich, 34; Buda-Pesth, 44.7; Rome, 31.4; Naples, 34.4; 
Turin, 23.8; or an average in twenty cities of 27.93; or an 
excess of 8.1 over the American average. 

An African city, Alexandria, has a death-rate of 32.2; and 
three Asiastic cities, Calcutta, 29.1; Bombay, 40.6; Madras, 
$2.8; all ranging much above the American average. 

The Sheffield and Rotherham Independent of September, 
1876, reports the vital statistics of a considerable number of 
English towns and cities, the annual death-rate in London 
being 28.1; Manchester, 27.7; Liverpool, 23.9; Hull, 27.4; 
Leeds, 32; Salford, 30.9; Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 26.1; Oldham, 
25.3; Leicester, 24.4; Bristol, 24.3; Nottingham, 22.9; Ply- 
mouth, 22.4; Sheffield, 21.8; Portsmouth, 21.7; Sunderland, 
18.8; Birmingham, 18.8; Wolverhampton, 15.8; Brighton, 
15; Norwich, 14.4; and Bradford, 14.1; making for twenty 
English cities an average of 22.79; or an excess in the same 
year of 2.96 over that of cities in the United States. 

According to the Fourth Report of the Board of Health of 
New York, 1874, the annual death-rate in every thousand of 
the inhabitants in various cities'of Germany ranged from 30 
to 45; in Bombay, in the East Indies, 24.31; in Edinburgh, 
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21.97 ; Liverpool, 25.8; London, 22.5; Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
$0.1; Birmingham, 25.28; Manchester, 28.29; Leicester, 
23.74; all exceeding the American average. It reports 
Havana as 37.76; Cadiz, 28.23; Berlin, 27.81; Leipsic, 26.08; 
Dresden, 35.38; Palermo, 28.46; Honolulu, 117; all much 
above our average. 

At that time our cities stood as follows: Burlington, Vt., 
12.66; Gloucester, Mass., 18.47; New Orleans, 46.3; Provi- 
dence, 17.36; Richmond, 33.55; Savannah, 43; Washington, 
18.6; Wheeling, 17; New York, 29.8. 

By the returns of the Seventh Census, 1850, the death- 
rate of the whole United States was 13.8; England, 22.07; 
France, 23.97; Russia, 35.90; Prussia, 26.58; and Austria, 
25.95. 

According to De Bow’s statistics, the mortality of Norway 
is 18.51; Sweden, 24.39; Denmark, 25; Mecklenburg, 21.74; 
Russia, 40; Saxony, 29.4; Wiirtemberg, 32.22; North Hol- 
land, 33.33; France, 25.89; Genoa, 35.70; Belgium, 23.23; 
the Azores, 25.83; and Massachusetts, 17.31. 

Dr. John T. Nagle, Registrar of Vital Statistics of New 
York reports Sept. 23, 1876, the death-rate in that city as 
23.63, and Jan. 2, 1877, as 22.52 for December. 

The Eighth Census of the United States, 1860, reports 
that while in 1850, out of a population of 23,000,000, 323.023 
persons died,—a death-rate of 14; in 1860, out of a popula- 
lion of nearly 31,500,000, 394.153 died,— a death-rate of 12.5; 
showing a decided increase of vitality. 

The value of this method of determination of the physical 
condition of society is indicated by Dr. Chandler, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Health of New York City. He says in 
the Fourth Annual Report of that body, “ The death-rate is 
an index of the sickness-rate, and the degrees of bodily 
disability and suffering which sickness and disease always 
signify.” 

Nor is our American optimism discouraged by an appeal to 
our recent’ arm, statistics. Of 10.162 men who were care- 
fully examined by surgeons near the close of our Civil War, 
6,359 were native-born, 589 Canadians, 454 Englishmen, 
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1,417 Irishmen, and 1,343 Germans. The mean height of 
the Americans was greatest, 5 feet and 7.29 inches, except 
the Canadians, 5 feet 7.5 inches; while the Englishmen were 
5 feet 6.3 inches, the Irishmen 5 feet 6.5 inches, and the 
Germans 5 feet 5.9 inches. In the mean girth of the chest 
the Americans average 32.491 inches; the Canadians, 32.666 ; 
the Englishmen, 32.749; the Irishmen, 33.119; and the Ger- 
mans, 33.047 inches,—the Americans measuring the least. 
But in the mean expansion of the chest, the Americans sur- 
passed all but the Canadians, who exceeded them by only 
three hundredths of an inch. The difference in weight was 
little, if at all, against the native-born. It is also to be taken 
into the account in estimating the above results that the 
Americans were younger than all except the Canadians, 
their ages ranging thus: Americans, 26.955 years old; the 
Canadians, 25.352; the Englishmen, 27.855; the Irishmen, 
27.216; and the Germans, 31.029. 

Of 1,537 American recruits examined for the army of the 
Potomac, the mean age Was 24.01 years; the mean height 
5 feet 7.3 inches, and the mean weight 148.29 pounds. The 
mean age of a body of British soldiers was 24 years, and 
their weight 148.41 pounds, or less than one-eighth of a 
pound more than that of the Americans. The average 
weight of 1,982 Scotchmen, whose ages ranged from 23 to 
45, was 148.69 pounds, only a fraction more than the average 
American weight. 

Dr. Beddoe condensed the returns of the examination of 
17,000 soldiers in Great Britain, by which it appeared that 
the average stature of the Englishmen was 5 feet and 6.6 
inches, and that of Scotchmen 5 feet and 7.5 inches. 

Dr. Meyer has published the results of 12,740 Bavarians 
drafted for the army whose average height was 5 feet and 
4.5 inches. 

The regulation height of soldiers in the English army is 
65 inches, the American 64, Austria, Prussia, Belgium, Swit- 
zerland, and Spain 61 inches and a fraction, and France and 
Italy 60 inches and a fraction. 

Dr. B. A. Gould, in his work published by the United 
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States Sanitary Commission, Investigations in the Military 
and Anthropological Statistics of American Soldiers, reports 
that out of the examination of 15,504 men of various nation- 
alities, States, and classes, the following facts were derived,— 
the order of preference in stature was as follows: Kentucky 
and Tennessee, Indians, Free States west of the Mississippi, 
Scandinavia, Ohio, and Indiana, students, Coast Slave States, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Illinois, New England States, 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, Scotland, miscel- 
laneous, British America, Wales, and Isle of Man, Ireland, 
Slave States west of the Mississippi, England, mulattoes, 
negroes, Germany, sailors, France, Spain, Portugal, and 
Spanish America, the maximum being 68.53 inches, and the 
minimum 65.29 inches. In mean girth of chest at expira- 
tion, the order was Indians, Scandinavia, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee, Ireland, Ohio, and Indiana, Free States west of 
the Mississippi, Germany, Scotland, New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, British America, England, France, ne- 
groes, Coast Slave States, Wales, and Isle of Man, mulattoes, 
New England States, sailors, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Illinois, miscellaneous, students, Slave States west of the 
Mississippi, Spain, Portugal, and Spanish America, the mazi- 
mum being 37.08 inches, and the minimum 33.11 inches. 

On May 1, 1865, at the close of our late war, Dr. J. H. 
Baxter, Chief Medical Officer of the Provost-Marshal-Gen- 
eral’s Bureau of the United States, addressed a circular to 
every surgeon in the service of the Bureau, propounding 
certain inquiries, and among others the following: “ What 
nationality presents the greatest physical aptitude for mili- 
tary service?” To this inquiry, seventy surgeons out of 
one hundred, who returned reports, expressed a preference 
for Americans, nine for Germans, eight for Irishmen, two 
Englishmen, one for Scotchmen, and three for colored men.* 
We quote a few sentences from these Reports. Prof. Dixi 
Crosby says, “For symmetry of development, capacity of 
chest, strength and size of limb, I feel sure that the Anglo- 


* Dr. J. H. Baxter’s Statistics, Medical and Anthropological, of the Provost-Marshall- 
General’s Bureau. Vol.I. p. 169. 
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American excels all others.” Dr. Henry I. Bowditch says, 
“My conviction is, that no nationality can be better for a 
soldier’s life than the honest, intelligent, law-abiding yeo- 
manry of Massachusetts and New England.” Dr. John L. 
Sullivan says, “The average height of Anglo-Americans is 
found to be greater than that of the European races from 
which they are descended, and the vital capacity of the tho- 
rax less,—a deficiency partially compensated for by a greater 
expansive mobility....To the inquiry, ‘What nationality 
presents the greatest physical aptitude for military service ?’ 
I have the honor to reply, in my opinion, ‘ The fused Euro- 
pean nationalities,’ constituting what is now known as the 
North American race:’ Dr. E. A. Park replies to the Circu- 
lar, “In comparing the first three nationalities,— the Ameri- 
can, the Irish, and the German, I consider the native Ameri- 
can, without respect of color, possessed of the greatest physical 
aptitude for military service.” Dr. R. McC. Lord says, “ The 
native Americans have, in general, possessed more physical 
stamina than aliens.” Dr. James 8. De Benneville reports, 


“Of the natives of the various countries entering the mili- 
tary service of the United States, the native American is the 
best qualified and adapted to it,—his physical development 
being equal to the average; his intelligence and activity 
above it. 

Dr. Roberts Bartholomew in his Manual of Instructions 
for enlisting and discharging soldiers says, p. 208 :— 


An unprejudiced view of the various races and nationalities forming 
our army will disclose the fact, I think, that the fused European nation- 
alities, constituting what is now known as the North American race, and 
which begins to assume characteristics distinct as those of the English, 
French, German, or Spanish races, is better fitted for military purposes 
than either or all of the representatives of foreign nations. 


Did time and space allow, many other facts and state- 
ments might be gleaned from the above authorities in sup- 
port of the opinion that the North American type instead of 
being a degeneration is an improvement, physically, on its 
progenitor races. There is no occasion then, to prophesy ill, 


Cassandra-like, of our country, because its material stamina 
3 
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has deteriorated. The new world has improved the race. 
With ampler territory, freer conditions of life, superiority in 
food and clothing, families better sheltered, industries more 
varied and self-chosen, and a career open to all, it would be 
discouraging to the last degree if we were obliged to adopt 
the popular notion that the American physical man is in a 
process of steady deterioration. On the contrary, all the 
witnesses, scientific, military, and civil, testify to the opposite 
conclusion. The facts and figures are dry enough, but they 
tell one uniform story from beginning to end, and that story 
is one of hope and cheer. 

Here is a field of perpetual interest to the scientist and 
the philanthropist. Given America, and given its race of 
men, how shall we best ascertain, and having ascertained, 
how apply and reduce to practice the laws and rules of Life, 
Health, Development, and Longevity by which our race shall 
best be raised to its maximum of power, and be most thor- 
oughly armed and equipped for its great destiny? For noth- 
ing is more certain than that a more wise and strenuous ful- 
filment of the conditions of hygiene and morality would 
yield us higher and higher returns in progress and happiness. 
Better diet, greater temperance in eating and drinking, 
better ventilation in all places of abode or resort, improved 
clothing, a more absolute mastery of our passions and appe- 
tites, higher moral and religious principles, a more natural 
and harmonious development of all parts of human nature, 
early physiological and hygienic training, a balm to the 
wounds of social jealousy and envy, and the corroding cares 
and anxieties of life, would lengthen and beautify our 
American life beyond imagination. The aspect of society 
would be so changed that we should hardly recognize it as 
the same marred and broken thing it appears to-day, and 
our eyes would be surprised and gladdened by witnessing 
the veritable kingdom of God coming on the earth. 

A. A. LIVERMORE. 
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' THE OLD TESTAMENT.AND THE NEW CRITICISM. 


So far as most of us are concerned, all real criticism of the 
Old Testament is new,—that is, criticism which deals with 
it as literature, distinguished from that which deals with it 
as “sacred books.” In its scientific sense, this criticism is 
not much more than a hundred years old in Germany, and 
not quite fifty in America. It may be worth while to give a 
few of the dates which mark points that will be recognized 
by the student of such things, and serve as hints to 
others, who are interested in the study in a more general 
way. 

Semler’s investigations on the Canon—with which the 
“scientific” treatment of the Old Testament is generally 
held to have begun—was published in 1771. Dr. Noyes’s 
essay on the Messianic prophecies, which caused angry dis- 
cussion at the time, dates in 1834. This with his earlier 
translations, not far from the same date, made the first 
importation of what was then generally regarded as forbid- 
den fruit. Dr. Palfrey’s “ Lectures,” published in 1840, gave 
us our first clear notion of the different documents to be 
traced in the book of Genesis; which book is there treated 
as a genuine compilation made by the hand of Moses, though 
not of his authorship. Mr. Norton’s “Note” on the Old 
Testament, published in 1844, “ distinctly rejected the opin- 
ion that Moses was in any sense the author of the Penta- 
teuch, or that the Prophets were specially inspired to fore- 
tell of Christ; it criticised with the utmost freedom the 
history, morals, and doctrine found in the Old Testament, 
and maintained a miraculous inspiration in Moses and 
Elijah —the founder and the restorer of the Law — purely 
as the historical background of Christianity, and on the 
authority of allusions made to it in the Gospels.” Finally, 
De Wette’s “Introduction,” translated and laboriously edited 
by Theodore Parker, served and serves as a magazine of 
reference to the learning on the subject up to the date of its 
publication, in 1843. 
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From about this time dates a new succession of works not 
only critical but constructive ; works, that is, which present 
some definite theory of the Hebrew history and literature, 
supported, each in its way, by abundant learning and argu- 
ment. The publication of Ewald’s “History,” in its four 
volumes covering the Old Testament period, runs over the 
years from 1843 to 1850. Many criticisms and an English 
translation have made this great work tolerably familiar. 
Its main points may be set down as follows: 1. Its immense 
ivarning, founded on the author’s extended and original 
investigations in the Hebrew and kindred tongues, with its 
great freedom of handling in the criticism, rearranging, and 
interpretation of the canonical books; 2. Its profound appre- 
ciation of the religious genius of the Hebrews, and its elo- 
quent vindication of the divine mission of that race, as 
illustrated both in its annals and in all its higher literature ; 
3. Its excessive idealizing, which lifts the history into a sort 
of eloquent philosophy, and presents a picture wholly imag- 
inary and impossible of the nation and its institutions at the 
critical moments of its history,— wholly imaginary and impos- 
sible, that is, if with Ewald we discard the theory of down- 
right miracle, and trust ourselves to judge the facts of the 
case as the records put them down. This last feature in 
Ewald’s history — which has been several times illustrated 
before —of course prevents it from being satisfactory as an 
historical structure, though perhaps it is the best of all 
works for lifting the whole matter above the range of dull 
dogmatism on either side, into the range of noble, bracing, 
and wholesome thought. The later school of criticism has 
in Ewald its most learned, admirable, and worthy pioneer. 

The indefatigable polemics of Colenso, with their inde- 
pendent and very iconoclastic scheme of things, have also 
been abundantly illustrated to the English reader. Of these 
it is enough to say, in general, that they make the national! 
history of the Hebrews begin with Samuel instead of Moses ; 
that he, with the religious reformers of his prophetic school, 
introduced the name and the organized worship of Jehovah 
about a thousand years before the Christian Era; while the 
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earlier legends of the race were worked up, as they might 
be, in the curious composite which constitutes the Mosaic 
books, from legend and myth quite void of all historical 
value. The ponderous labors of Bunsen, meanwhile, went 
to establish some external testimony for the events of He- 
brew antiquity. This Bunsen seeks in the Egyptian monu- 
ments, becoming himself a first-hand student of them, and 
one of the masters in their interpretation; and thinks he 
fixes, with certainty enough to be of historical value, two 
very important dates,— the going down of Israel to Egypt, 
which he puts at B. C. 2746, and the Exodus (a much less 
disputed date) in 1320, or thereabout. Those who may study 
the Bibelwerk, or the five thick volumes of Egypt’s Place in 
History, with a view to this investigation, will find it con- 
venient to bear in mind that these two dates, with the argu- 
ments bearing on them, are the entire contribution, from 
outside sources, that has yet been made towards the verifica- 
tion of the earlier history; and that the latter, at least, has 
obtained wide recognition among scholars. 

My object in specializing these books has not been to give 
even in slenderest outline a view of the learning of so large 
a subject, but only to put into a single group the names 
easiest to trace, and of most service to the unlearned reader, 
who just wants to know, broadly, how the field lies. As 
this rapid glance easily shows, they leave room for at least 
one other,—a critical summing up of the case, so to speak, 
and a reconstruction of the whole matter out of such mate- 
rial and with such fixed data as the century’s study has left 
to our hand. 

This is the task which is attempted in the learned, careful, 
and judicious work of Kuenen,* which the English “ Trans- 
lation Fund” and the generous policy of the American Uni- 
tarian Association have brought within our reach. It was 
first published in Dutch in 1869-70; the translation, with an 


* The Retigion of Israel to the Fall of the Jewish State. By Dr. A. Kuenen, Professor 
of Theology at the University of Leyden. Translated from the Dutch by Alfred 
Heath May. London: Williams & Norgate. Three vols. 1874-5. [For sale at the 
Rooms of the American Unitarian Association.]} 
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Introductory Note by the author, appeared five years later. 
The circumstances of its publication, with its own merit and 
claims, justify a more extended notice. It announces itself 
as “one of a number of monographs on the principal relig- 
ions.” This phrase marks its departure from the theological, 
and, in the broadest sense, its acceptance of the historical 
method. “For us,” says the author, “the Israelitish is one 
of these religions,— nothing less, but, also, nothing more.” 

In respect of its substance, the book is not so much a 
history as a dissertation. In comparison with most on the 
subject that might be mentioned, it is noticeable for its dry, 
passionless, scientific tone: the dogmatism of Ewald, the 
polemics of Colenso, the diffuse rhetoric of Stanley, are con- 
spicuously wanting. The Dutch school—if this may be 
taken as a specimen —seems to take up the results of the 
German or other schools, and work them out under different 
surroundings and in a drier light. Prof. Kuenen sets out 
with these three positions: 1. That the Hebrew religion has 
no claim different in kind from that of the other historical 
religions; 2. That the method of its study must be historical, 
not dogmatic or simply exegetical; while its documents are 
in a high degree legendary and untrustworthy; 3. That no 
earlier time can be assumed as the starting-point of historical 
treatment, than the eighth century before Christ. This, the 
student will notice, is about the same time with the begin- 
ning of the historical era in Persia, Greece, and Rome; the 
first trustworthy literary monuments being about two cent- 
uries earlier than Herodotus. 

The kind of treatment applied to the Hebrew books may 
be seen, as well as anywhere, in the dates accepted by the 
author. Thus the Decalogue (in brief outline) and the 
“Book of Covenants” are plausibly enough made to date 
from the time of Moses, B. C. 1820; though they must have 
floated down some five centuries by oral tradition, as by 
many the poems of Homer are thought to have done. The 
reigns of David and Solomon —a little later than 1000 B.C. 
— fixed the seat of national worship at Jerusalem, and estab- 
lished the ritual, but not yet the Levitical priesthood. The 
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moral elements of “ Jahvism,” as opposed to the gross, pop- 
ular superstition, were developed by the prophets of the 
eighth century (Isaiah and Micah); and to this period we 
may apparently refer the “ Jehovistic” narrative of Genesis 
and Exodus,— that indicated by the terms “LoRD” and 
** LorD God” in the common version. The book of Deuter- 
onomy dates from the reform under Josiah, about 630 B. C.— 
not long before the time of Solon and Pythagoras. The 
“ Elohistic ” narrative, including the detailed account of the 
creation in Genesis i., was compiled towards the end of the 
Captivity, not far from 450 B. C., and belongs, therefore, to 
the age of Pericles. The Levitical law, the forms and ordi- 
nances of the priesthood, with the -elaborate statistics of 
Exodus and Numbers, are all the construction of this period, 
and were fixed in Jewish belief and custom by the efforts of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, a little later.* The book of Ecclesiastes 
belongs to the time about 250 B.C., a good half-century 
later than Epicurus and Zeno. Daniel, with several of the 
Psalms, comes down as late as 180 B. C., the time of the 
Eastern victories of Paulus Amilius. These rough dates 
will serve, better than a more detailed or general statement, 
to indicate the results of scientific criticism as here set forth, 
respecting the earlier period, that of chief dogmatic interest. 
The later portions of the work are simply an instructive and 
careful review of a time of less dogmatic, but far greater 
historical interest. They continue the survey down to the 
epoch of the destruction of Jerusalem (A. D. 70), and, by a 
brief sketch, to modern times. 

Aside from the chronological scheme, which is in some 
points arbitrary at best, the main interest of the subject lies 
in the slow development of the Hebrew religion from its 
rude germs to that condition which fitted it to be the matrix 
of a spiritual faith. For the earlier period, this transition is 
set forth most distinctly on page 368 of the first volume : — 


From the very beginning, Jahveh’s character was conceived and repre- 





*This view, which to many has seemed increasingly probable, will be found fully 
set forth and defended in Kuenen’s second volume. 
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sented differently from that of the natural gods [qy., nature-divinities ?]. 
His moral precepts, the conditions of the covenant between him and 
Israel, distinguished him from the rest of the deities; with especial clear- 
ness and sharpness from his antipodes, Baal and Ashera, who legalized, 
as it were, the indulgence of the sensual passions; but also from Moloch 
and Astarte, to whom he was originally akin. As soon, therefore, as this 
difference was grasped and recognized in all its significance, the concep- 
tion of Jahveh’s nature began to develop itself in the direction of a spiritual 
monotheism. ... Yet after this result had been obtained, the existence of 
those other gods could still continue to be acknowledged, though they were 
regarded as subordinate. 


And this is the author’s statement respecting the original 
“ Jahvism ”: — 


By various paths we arrive at one and the same conclusion: originally 
Jahveh was a god of light, or of the sun, and the heat of the sun and 
consuming fire were considered to proceed from him and to be ruled by 
him; in accordance with this, Jahveh was conceived by those who wor- 
shipped him to be a severe being, inaccessible to mankind, whom it was 
necessary to propitiate with sacrifices and offerings, and even with human 
sacrifices. .. . It is Moses’ great work and enduring merit—not that he 
introduced into Israel any particular religious forms and practices, but — 
that he established the service of Jahveh among his people on a moral 
footing.—Jd., 249, 292. 

It will thus be seen that the moral quality of the Hebrew 
worship is carried much farther back than some writers 
admit,— notably Colenso, who ascribes the very same service 
to the prophet Samuel. At the same time, the real point of 
departure (as has been said) is taken six centuries later, 
and the story of that interval is treated with a rapid and free 
hand. Two notes (Vol. I., pp. 166-176,) deserve to be 
especially mentioned, in which the questions raised by the 
Egyptian monuments and the Hebrew registers of popula- 
tion are briefly but sufficiently discussed. Of single points 
we may specify the treatment of the story of Samson as a 
Canaanitish sun-myth worked up into a patriotic legend; 
and of that of Jephthah as (among many others) proving 


the ancient custom of human sacrifice in honor of the god of 
Israel.* 


*It is perhaps needless to point out the historical connection between this custom, 
or the feeling it sprang from, and the still extant doctrine of the Atonement. The 
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Of the book in general we may say that its aim and pur- 
pose are scientific, its method not eminently so. Its ability 
and value are rather critical than philosophical. The con- 
ception of historic development is not put forth with any 
special clearness or force; nor is there any marked skill, 
comparable to Ewald’s, for example, in dealing with the 
literary monuments, or with Colenso’s in treating the older 
forms of Canaanite mythology as the soil in which “Jahvism” 
had its growth. We miss something of the fervor of one, 
and the vigor of the other. The literary execution is fairly 
good, improving as the book goes on, and the translation has 
the appearance of fidelity and skill.* 

The later chapters, in which the influence of Persian- 
Greek, and Rabbinical thought is considered, and the fort, 
unes of the Jewish state are rapidly traced through the 
brief era of independence to the dispersion of these last 
centuries, are quite equal in interest to the earlier ones, 
which are more important in the genealogy of religious 
doctrine. 

But, if not distinguished for any extraordinary brilliancy 
or felicity or originality, the book is perhaps all the more 
valuable as representing a tendency and recording a result. 
Not that it is in any sense a final verdict. The old argu- 
ment for the antiquity of the Law and the authenticity of 
the Record stands, if not exactly where it did half a century 
ago, yet strong in the belief of many learned men, and it can 
still be argued to many minds convincingly. The view 
which sees a very express divine inspiration in the Hebrew 
religious genius still gives their main interest and value to 
the volumes of Ewald. The old belief in the exceptionally 
“sacred” and superhuman character of the narrative is by 
no means extinct, even among men well up to the mark of the 
best modern scholarship. It would be a great piece of arro- 


demand for “blood” could hardly have been made more brutally on the “high 
places” than it has been by many a noted revivalist in our own day. 

*1 have noticed only one positive error, which may fairly be called grotesque (Vol. 
I., p. 175), where David’s kingdom is spoken of as less than “five hundred square 
miles.’’ Of course, German Meilen are meant, and the real area comes so to be about 
nine thousand square miles. 

4 
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gance, almost an insult, to affirm that this book, or this way 
of thinking, sets the standard to judge of a man’s learning, 
good sense, or honesty. Still, that the tendency it marks is 
a very important one and worth study, there is no denying. 
It is easy to say that all such arguments have come up once 
and again and been refuted in the past. The speculations 
or reasonings of a solitary student are one thing; a broad 
drift of opinion, both learned and popular, is quite another 
thing. When Matthew Arnold, with much echo of assent, 
resolves the true worship of the Hebrews into reverence for 
abstract righteousness; when an Anglican bishop points out 
candidly in a public address the widely diffused impression 
of “the vast uncertainty attending all ancient history, and 
especially all history involving stories of miracles,”* it is 
quite time for the religious student of average intelligence 
to give heed. He may not be called to accept for himself 
results which seriously conflict with many of his deepest im- 
pressions; but it cannot be amiss for him to inquire, in case 
these results come to be generally accepted, what there is 
left for us out of the old historical faith which seems hope- 
lessly left behind. 

Perhaps the first thing that should be mentioned is an 
immense lightening of the task of the apologist. It was a 
lame and half-hearted effort, at best, that used to defend the 
ferocities of the Conquest, the bloody acts of Jehu, or the 
calling of Samson as a man of God. It is a weary and losing 
fight which ancient reverence maintains with modern science 
to uphold the cosmogony, or with criticism to defend the 
fitful miracles, of the Mosaic books. One reads Herodotus 
fascinated by a certain charm, and is half drawn to listen 
with the same believing ear that he did to his oracles and 
myths. But the student of history knows very well that the 
real interest of these is in what they tell us of the conditions 
of life and thought in a very early time; their value, in 
short, is psychological, not dogmatic or (in the narrative 
sense) historical. So with the legends of Eden, the the- 


*See Spectator, October 28, 1876. 
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ophanies of patriarchal times, the heroic tale of the champions 
and prophets of Israel. So with the strange, wild visions of 
“ Daniel,’— far more interesting and intelligible to us as the 
offspring of a fervid, patriotic hope in a time of almost 
despairing struggle like that of the Maccabees, than as the 
dim and disputed predictions of remote events, impossible to 
discover and impossible to prove. It is an unspeakable 
relief to the religious feeling, as well as to the moral sense, 
to recognize in these things that we are dealing with the 
halo which invests all human events seen in the distant 
morning haze. Disembarrassed of all responsibility for the 
form, we are in much better case for dealing intelligently 
with the fact. It is with a great race or nation as it is 
with a great man,—that the honor is not less and the 
instruction more when we drop the tone of the apologist, 
and seek, as best we may, simply to understand the quality of 
the life. 

Besides, the claim of superhuman merit or superhuman 
sanction always challenges dispute, and a style of contro- 
versy that does the subject of it quite needless dishonor. 
The character of David— whom his biographers called a 
“man after God’s own heart” —has been attacked with 
genuine anti-theological rancor, on the ground of crimes 
frankly enough told by these same biographers. It would 
be better on both sides, if the case rested on its pure human 
merits. Doubtless it was the priest’s gratitude for privileges 
conferred by the monarch on his order, that made him idolize 
the monarch. At the two ends of the stately porch of St. 
Peter’s stand in bronze the two imperial founders of the 
temporal power, Constantine and Charlemagne, crowned, on 
horseback. They were not exactly saints, either of them, 
any more than David; but no one questions the fitness of 
that homage which has given those great names their place 
of honor. It is not asking too much to claim that the 
ancient Hebrew should be as generously judged as the 
Roman or the Frank. And so he would be if theology, by 
setting up an exaggerated claim of sanctity, had not chal- 
lenged and revolted men’s plain sense of right. As things 
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now are, it has more to gain than lose by frankly renouncing 
what only courts attack. 

And as to this, it is again a great relief to feel that we 
have got far enough down to build up on a firm foundation. 
Whatever historic meaning, whatever providential purpose, 
lies in the Hebrew record, we shall be more likely to begin 
to see rightly, when we hold the plain common ground of 
historical science; and what we fairly gain in this position 
we shall keep a surer hold of, if we are able afterwards to 
win back the old, exceptional reverence. Coleridge, for 
instance,* is particularly shocked at the fierce and. treacher- 
ous act of Jael, so lauded by the prophetess Deborah, in 
driving a spike into Sisera’s head as he lay asleep. And 
Coleridge is quite right, if a sanctimonious reverence forbids 
one to criticise the moral character of an act because it had 
that sanction. But as a natural, human act we need have 
no morbid scruple about it; at least the average man knows 
how to take it on that side. Not long ago a monument was 
erected, where the Contoocook joins the Merrimack, to the 
memory of Mrs. Dustin, who tomahawked and scalped ten 
sleeping Indians, and then escaped through the woods to 
Haverhill. It is no dishonor to the Hebrew story if the 
ninth century before Christ could honor in heroic song an 
act like that which earns a statue in New England in the 
nineteenth century after. Certain great passions lie, now 
and then, outside our common ethical judgment; as no one 
thinks less of the tenderness of Mrs. Hemans, that she cele- 
brated the ferocious patriotism of the Suliote women, or is 
afraid to have his boy declaim about the savage night-attack 
of Marco Bozzaris. It was shocking and hurtful to defend 
in the old apologetic style the enormities of the Conquest, 
and the treacheries which a pious Hebrew might honestly 
think good service to Jehovah; but once put Joshua and 
Gideon on the same square level with Leonidas and Israel 
Putnam, and general judgment at once becomes sounder and 
juster, and does a sincerer honor to the ancient names. 


* Confesstons of an Inquiring Spirit. 
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Cease to explain away or painfully apologize for the strange 
relics of old idolatry to which the Old Testament bears many 
a witness; frankly admit the testimony which shows how 
Syrian paganism lingered in the lap of Israelitish devotion,— 
just as you trace the superstitions of a later paganism in the 
popular creed and ritual of the Middle Age,—and your 
understanding of the Hebrew faith, possibly, too, your hon- 
est respect for it, has received a positive increase. 

Consider, for example, just what Matthew Arnold means, 
when he says the centre of truth in the Old Testament is 
the acknowledgment of “the Eternal, not ourselves, that 
makes for righteousness.” He says that this true notion is 
not necessarily connected with any positive belief in the 
personality of Jehovah, and goes into a good deal of argu- 
ment to justify this side-issue. What he wants is to state 
the one thing about it which can be proved. Neglect for 
an instant what seems the negative character of his asser- 
tion; or admit, if you prefer, that it was impossible for any 
popular notion of personality in a rude time to be anything 
but a degrading superstition. All that he really does say is 
that such a noticn need not be assumed and maintained to 
understand the characteristic thing in the Hebrew faith,— 
which was, belief in righteousness as the deepest law of 
man’s life. Now take this one assertion, with the rich mass 
of illustration which Mr. Arnold draws from every part of 
the Hebrew writings, and it is hardly too much to say that 
you have a better key to what is really highest and best in 
those writings, than in any possible exegesis which puts 
them in a category all by themselves. If the Hebrews — 
that is, the real representative minds among them — were 
true to that idea in a higher degree and sense than we can 
find in other ancient records, then that is their true title to 
our veneration. If the Chinese, Hindoo, and Persian Script- 
ures are equally loyal to that idea, then so far they have 
equal honor. But it seems fairly made out that for the 
poetry, the lift, the worship, the inspiration which springs 
from the hunger and thirst after righteousness, the Hebrew 
Scriptures may fairly claim the place of honor, in pitching 
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(so to speak) the key for the larger thought of modern 
times. 

It should be noticed, further, now that we are looking at 
this matter frankly from the naturalistic point of view, that 
just in proportion as we allow for error and defect in the 
religious creed, we enhance the value of that contribution 
which the great Hebrew race were thus unconsciously mak- 
ing to the world’s inheritance of thought and life. The 
great examples and the great helps have not come to man- 
kind from the orderly, set, conscious presentation of truth 
in forms clearly apprehended by the understanding. They 
have come from the exhibition of some human quality 
raised in pure unconsciousness to an heroic pitch. The 
“noble army of martyrs,” from early times down to our 
own, are in a special sense the objects of honor and the in- 
spirers of the higher order of virtue; and it is hardly too 
much to say that the earliest muster-roll of martyrs for mere 
conscience is in that eloquent strain of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, recalling the glories of their ancestry. That the 
temper of martyrdom was allied very closely with the in- 
domitable and fierce nationality which two thousand years 
of dispersion have not quenched, there is no denying; but 
there is no need, either, to deny that its flame was often 
quite clear of the smoke of passion. It was in the Hebrew 
tongue, and pulsing with Hebrew memories, that the last 
words of resignation and peace were spoken on the cross. 
And if we admire the heroism of a conviction like that of 
the early Christians, true through torture and death, sure 
that these were the narrow way to everlasting bliss and the 
only escape from everlasting agony,— what shall we say of 
that “goodly fellowship of the prophets,” who (as criticism 
asserts), without that faith in a future existence which some 
men’s poverty of spirit has asserted to be necessary to any 
religious life at all, have yet been the world’s great examples 
and champions of a purely religious trust ? 

There is one thing which stands in the way, and will 
probably always make it impossible for us to study the 
Hebrew records with the absolute hard impartiality of 
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critics. That is, not merely the old religious prepossession, 
of which we do not quite rid ourselves, but the English 
style of the translation in which these records are most 
familiarly known to us. It is quite likely that if this trans- 
lation were suddenly blotted out, and the books were pre- 
sented to us all fresh, in the same style as we read the 
Vedas or the Zendavesta, they might come to our imagina- 
tion in a very different way. The critical interest might 
possibly be keener, but the delicate half-conscious religious 
suggestion in them would be gone. It is impossible for us 
to read the story of Jacob’s pillar, or the calling of the 
child Samuel, in exactly the mood we should read a similar 
Hindoo legend: a certain halo, will we or not, dims the 
sharp outline of the tale. This we should no more wish to 
remove, than we should to scrape away the moss on a monu- 
ment. It has come to be part of the object we study. A 
certain prejudice will always stand between the popular 
mind and the merits of any new and improved version, let 
them be ever so great. Every touch that alters the old 
color and form does its part to disturb the interest that 
clings to the thing. It seems, sometimes, as if there were 
no common ground between one who gets his jmpressions 
only from the familiar English, 2nd one who gets them 
through study of foreign tongues: it is quite in keeping 
with the conscious effort of mastering the sense through 
strange languages, when we find without any surprise or 
shock that another meaning is put on some familiar object, 
—a meaning which in plain English would have been quite 
otherwise hard and strange. The atmosphere of our earth is 
thin and invisible; but it not only refracts every ray of light 
that reaches the eye, but keeps off (as astronomers tell us) the 
shock of many a solid body threatening from outside. In the 
same way, the atmosphere of reverent association, wrapped 
about an old legend or phrase, wards off the invasion 
of the newer criticism. It will be a matter of regret with 
many, that this should thin out and disappear; but such is 
the inevitable effect of that study which seeks accurate truth 
at all hazards. The mere process of explaining the phrase, 
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of setting the legend in its right framework, dispels the 
mist that had dimmed it, and in the very act turns poetry to 
prose. This is a process which must certainly go on, if the 
work of criticism is to be followed up at all; and it is as well 
to see, in works like this under review, the sort of result it 
is likely to lead to. 

The only way to meet the disadvantage — the shock, as 
many minds will feel it— that lies in this process, seems to 
be, not to put a stop upon the process, but to give a fit in- 
terpretation to the result. That sense in which the He- 
brews believed themselves a “peculiar people” it seems 
impossible to restore, when once it has submitted itself to 
the critical touchstone. But possibly there may be a way, 
which the mere critic has missed, to bring back the old 
conviction in another sense. We have long learned to 
think of the life of a nation or of a race, even of humanity 
tself, as of the life of a single man,—with its eras of 
birth, youth, vigor, age, and death, with its typical char- 
acteristics, mission, and work, with its appointed path of 
destiny, along which it is guided by the universal Prov- 
idence. This is the religious conception of history, as it 
must be accepted by the modern mind. There is no alterna- 
tive and no exception, when we come to apply the same 
thought to the life registered in the Old Testament. 

Lessing, in his Education of the Human Race, traces 
somewhat formally the steps of that process by which Prov- 
idence singled out a,family of mankind exceptionally de- 
graded, and led it along, through succéssive points of 
culture, till certain religious truths had been implanted, by 
direct revelation, which would afterwards be verified by 
human reason, and so need that scaffolding no longer. This 
was an early significant essay of that criticism, which has 
at length (or claims to have) taken the Hebrew history 
definitely out of the category of things peculiar and excep- 
tional, into the wide field common to all humanity. But 
the individuality remains. Without repeating the familiar 
commonplaces of comparison which set the destiny and mis- 
sion of the Hebrews beside that of other ancient families— 
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the Persian, the Hindoo, the Greek, the Roman,— it is 
enough perhaps to say this: Israel’s place in history must 
undoubtedly be assigned by the comparative study and 
criticism of a very wide field of antiquity, the annals, in 
monument scripture or tradition, of many ages and of many 
nations; but the special service to mankind, those lessons 
which the world is not yet too wise or too good to learn, must 
be found, as before, in the life of Israel as a peculiar people. 
It is so, no doubt, with all the rest. We must know the 
Greek as Greek, the Roman as Roman, no less than the 
Jew as Jew,— not judging them altogether by our standard, 
but trying to see just what they were in themselves. 

Studied in this way, their story may be harder to under- 
stand, perhaps, than when we followed unquestioning the 
pillar of cloud and fire that led along a single narrow track. 
But, with this later way of study, there comes the lighten- 
ing of a great burden (as has been said), along with an in- 
terest and instruction of another sort. It is not that the 
value is less, but that it is other, than we used to think. 
Each race, each nation, that has been fit to live, has made in 
its own way its special contribution to the common stock 
of humanity, which becomes the heritage of after times. 
When its work is done, or when it is no longer fit to live, 
the way of Providence that works through history has gen- 
erally been, that it shall perish and disappear, while its work 
remains. So with the short-lived republics. of ancient 
Greece, and the domination of the Moors in ©vain; so, as 
a wide and passionate hope declares, it shall be before long 
with the brutal despotism of the Turk in Europe. Now it 
is a phenomenon quite alone in history, the latent indom- 
itable vitality of the Jew, which it seems no superstition 
but the plainest way of accounting for the fact, to associate 
with the confident tone of prophecy, that was always look- 
ing forward to some grander destiny in the future of the 
chosen people. The immense force and value of the Jewish 
element in modern art, trade, science, was set forth a few 
years ago by Mr. Disraeli in a way quite to startle those 
who had given no thought to it; again, that strange yearn- 
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ing hope, that confident prophecy so long treasured, so often 
reiterated, turns up as the main motive in a great work of 
art, Daniel Deronda,—a curious double testimony to that 
persistent ideal life which still runs a live tap-root into those 
far-distant times. Why may it not be, that in some ways 
like these we shall get back, on a strictly scientific basis, all 
that old significance of Hebrew prophecy, which the critical 
eye seemed to have lost for good? 

There is one other thing which should not be left unsaid. 
The history of the Hebrew people has been most generally 
recognized as the providential guiding and educating neces- 
sary to prepare the way for the Christian dispensation. Let 
us see, for a moment, how this thought looks in the view 
of modern critical science. In a scientific treatment of 
history, Christianity — into which Judaism developed by a 
sudden flowering-out of what was divinest in it—is the 
great type of Monotheism, though not the only or the final 
one. As a form of thought, indeed, Christian theism had 
other sources as well as Hebrew ones: the hymn of Cle- 
anthes to the universal God anticipates by near three cen- 
turies almost the very words that Paul preached at Athens. 
But the living energy that was in the thought certainly 
came from the Hebrew stock. Take now its most modern 
form, the conception of universal divine power most familiar 
to the mind of our own day. We might almost say that 
the theism of the recognized Christian creeds — certainly 
that shaped out by metaphysical dogmas of Trinity and the 
like—is definitely passing away in favor of that which 
comes very much nearer the old Hebrew type. The Psalms 
of the Hebrew liturgy and the Book of Job express our 
modern thought about God far nearer-—_-we will not say 
than that solemn tenderness of the New Testament, which 
idealizes and humanizes the Old, but,—than any of the 
theological schemes that have undertaken to develop or add 
to the Scripture type. 

The immense vitality of the faith of Israel has had its 
two great representatives, or descendants, in later times: 
Mohammedanism, which ran out so soon into a ferocious 
intolerance, due (as Mr. Gladstone says) not so much to the 
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faith as to the races that embraced it; and Christianity, 
which engrafted on it a wonderful wealth of myth and 
legend, whose power over the mind of multitudes has not 
yet waned. We need not undertake to prognosticate the 
future of these two great creeds, which share with modern 
Judaism that great inheritance. But if we try to think 
what any form of belief must be, which is hereafter to rec- 
oncile their differences and unite them in one religion of 
humanity, we shall still find the key-note of it in the dec- 
larations of this elder Scripture. A theism which accepts 
the conditions laid down so inexorably by the. scientific 
criticism of the present day must find its central point of 
faith in a God synonymous with the law of right by which 
each man’s conduct will finally be judged. We have wit- 
nessed in Boston, in these last months, the curious and very 
able attempt of Mr. Cook to vindicate spiritual truth from 
physical data. Out of these, with whatever alembic, it is 
hardly likely that we shall get anything better than a “ cos- 
mic theism,”—quite enough in the contemplation to stir 
our reverence, and in the working out to trace for us many 
a line of safe conduct. But a method merely scientific 
drifts inevitably to fatalism. It can tell us only of “Des- 
tiny, which is the sum of known laws, and Chance, which 
is the sum of those that are unknown.”* The Reign of 
Law, in its widest sense, means more than that. What we 
call “the law of righteousness ”"— that is, of right conduct 
— turns as inevitably on something which scientific methods 
cannot possibly give. Its postulate is moral freedom. It 
seeks a motive, not merely a “guide, original and end.” 
Its allegiance is due to what philosophy may interpret as 
the universal Life, or science as the universal Force, but 
which the soul can only know and worship as the Living 
God. And of this knowledge and worship it is not likely 
that any nobler expression will ever be found than in a few 
grand strains of the Old Testament,— those few (such as 
the one hundred and third Psalm and the fortieth chapter 
of Isaiah) which are the final and the highest utterance of 
the Hebrew faith. J. H. ALLEN. 





Scientific Sacerdotalism. 


SCIENTIFIC SACERDOTALISM. 


An interesting question has been discussed in the jour- 
nals, occasioned by a curious article in the Nation of Oct. 
26, the purpose of which was to advise clergymen to abstain 
from the public examination of scientific questions, on the 
ground that they have no special education in science. It 
sounded like a new Papal edict or syllabus, only this time 
issued by a lay Pope, and directed against the clergy. It is 
well worth considering, as indicating a somewhat peculiar 
state of mind which prevails, more or less, among some 
students of the physical laws. 

In a country like this, where every question is open to 
the freest discussion, it is rather queer to have a request, 
no matter how politely worded, addressed to any class of 
the community, asking them to abstain from the open dis- 
cussion of a subject until certain experts shall have decided 
what may properly be said about it. The displeasure of 
this writer had been roused by some criticisms made by 
clergymen on the doctrine of evolution. He is willing that 
they shall examine the relation of this theory to the first 
chapters of Genesis; but he complains that they have 
“come down into the scientific arena, and are meeting the 
men of science with their own weapons”; “telling Huxley 
and Darwin and Tyndall that their evidence is imperfect, 
and their reasoning from it faulty.” This, he argues, they 
have no right to do; because “they have had no special 
training as biologists, microscopists, or chemists.” 

This presents a difficulty to the clergy. If they neglect to 
examine and to speak of the new subjects which interest the 
community, they are told that they avoid live questions. 
“Why preach,” men say, “about the Sadducees, and not on 
topics which interest people at the present time?” And 
when, on the other hand, like Mr. Savage, of Boston, they 
preach and publish in defence of evolution, they are rebuked 
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by the Nation for meddling with matters too high for them. 
It certainly seems a little unkind for evolutionists to find 
fault with a clergyman for advocating evolution. Possibly, 
however, the Nation means that a clergyman’s studies unfit 
him for opposing this doctrine, but not for defending it. 

Others, beside clergymen, come under this prohibition. 
In advocating their exclusion, the Nation has plunged into 
yet greater difficulties. It tells Mr. Henry that he is not 
competent to discuss Huxley, because he is “ neither a biolo- 
gist nor microscopist nor chemist”; and that “a layman 
looking for truth” has no power of forming a decided 
opinion as to which is right when two scientists differ; 
and that, if he does not wish to exhibit himself in an absurd 
light, he must wait before deciding until all scientists are 
fully agreed. 

But if this is so, what right has Mr. Fiske, for example, 
to defend evolution,— he not being distinguished as “a biol- 
ogist, microscopist, or chemist”? What right, indeed, has 
Herbert Spencer himself, the founder of the theory, to ex- 
press any opinion in its favor? These writers may have 
studied scientific books, but they are not original investi- 
gators in any special department; and, according to the 
Nation, “the fact that two investigators differ about a mat- 
ter ought to be,” to every one not an expert, “a sign that 
he cannot settle it.” According to the Nation, “he may 
have an opinion about it, but it is emphatically an opinion 
which he ought to keep tw himself, and not one to announce 
in a violent, positive, and denunciatory manner.” Of course 
not. No one ought ever to be “ violent, positive, and denun- 
ciatory.” If this were all the critic meant to say, he might 
have saved himself the trouble of printing the article. But 
this is a change of issue. The real question is whether 
Mr. Fiske and Mr. Spencer, not being specialists of eminence 
in any scientific department, ought “emphatically to keep 
their opinions to themselves.” And the reasons given for 
the edict against clergymen would certainly seem to include 
them also. 

Another of the positions taken by the writer in the Na- 
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tion appears inferentially to charge Huxley with playing 
the charlatan, in his recent lecture on the “ Evidences of Ev- 
olution,” by declaring that “any scientific man who calls on 
a popular audience to act as a judge between the supporters 
of two conflicting scientific hypotheses, is so far forth play- 
ing the charlatan.” Prof. Huxley did not indeed profess to 
enable the audience to decide, in case they previously knew 
nothing about the subject; but his argument was wholly 
directed to prove the doctrine of evolution to be true. If 
Mr. Cook is a charlatan because he tries to convince a popu- 
lar audience that the doctrine is false, then Prof. Huxley 
must be equally a charlatan in trying to convince a similar 
audience that the doctrine is true. 

The fact is, that the whole principle laid down by the 
Nation is unsound, and all attempts to defend it or to ex- 
plain it only show this more plainly. All thinking men, 
clergymen included, have a right to form and express opin- 
ions on all subjects which interest them. If their opinions 
are incorrect, or their arguments weak, the remedy is easy,— 
confute them. But this attempt to set up a scientific hie- 
rarchy, who alone shall have a right to express an opinion 
on scientific theories and hypotheses, is a mistake. For 
facts we must go to observers, and to trained observers. 
Where these are agreed as to their observations, it were un- 
wise for an outsider to question them. But the inferences 
from those facts are open to the criticism of all who know 
how to reason, clergymen included. For example, when 
Huxley, in his New York lectures, gives an account of the 
fossil remains of the orohippus, mesohippus, miohippus, 
protohippus, and pliohippus, we accept his statements as 
those of an expert. But when he proceeds to argue that 
this regular succession of related forms is a demonstration of 
the truth of evolution, it does not require that we should 
be either biologists, microscopists, or chemists to see the 
fallacy of his argument. All that he has done is to show a 
succession of forms, gradually differenced from each other. 
But he has not taken the first step in proving that any one 
of them came out of another. All that he can accomplish in 
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this way is to answer one objection to evolution. It has 
been objected that if evolution be true, we ought to find a 
regular ascending series of fossil forms,—and that we do 
not find it. If these forms are found, that objection is 
answered. But to answer a single objection is not to prove 
a theory. 

Suppose that all varieties of animal life had been found, 
from the beginning, in a closely related series, without a 
single missing link, from bioplasm up to men, how would 
that prove transmutation? Might they not have been so 
created at the beginning? 

In its issue of Nov. 30, the Nation is led by the arguments 
of its correspondents into some oiher questionable state- 
ments. For example, it gives us this new definition of 
science: “ Science is simply a body of facts which lead peo- 
ple familiar with them to infer the existence of certain laws.” 
The error in this definition is that it omits verification. No 
collection of facts, with laws inferred from them, becomes 
science, until those laws are verified by new experiments. 
All physical sciences are the result of a three-fold action of 
the mind, and contain three steps. The first step consists in 
collecting a body of facts; the second leads us to laws 
inferred from those facts; the third is verification of those 
laws by new experiments. The statement that science is 
simply a body of facts, is hasty and inadequate. A collec- 
tion of observations of the stars does not make astronomy ; 
nor a collection of plants botany. All real science has 
these three steps,— observation, induction, verification. The 
first and third steps are physical; the second metaphysical. 
When science is in the first or the third stage, it is in the 
domain of physical phenomena, and belongs to experts and 
specialists. It is only then the canon laid down by the 
Nation is correct. But in the second stage, a theory is fairly 
open to all who are able to reason or to criticise an argu- 
ment. Many biological questions with which scientists are 
fond of dealing, are now in this second stage. They are not 
yet science, but only on the way toward science; and, 
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whether they shall ever become such, depends on processes 
of reasoning which laymen are as able to understand as 
experts. 

The weakness of the position taken by the Nation, appears 
also in its declaration in its issue of Nov. 30, that a scientific 
man is bound, as such, “to say that he knows nothing of life 
except as a property of matter, and knows nothing of cause 
or effect except as invariable succession.” Whether life is 
only a property of matter, and whether cause and effect are 
only invariable succession, are questions not of physics, but 
of metaphysics. Why a scientist, as such, ought to take one 
side rather than the other of such questions, does not appear. 

This discussion will do good if it leads to a more careful 
consideration of the nature and limitations of science and 
scientific authority; of the value of hypothesis; and the 
danger of a kind of priestly assumption in other domains of 
thought than that of religion. The doctrine of evolution 
may yet be proved true; but until then, the dissent of a 
minority is as valuable as the consent of believers. The 
advice of Paul comes in here excellently well: “Let not 
him that believeth in evolution despise him that believeth 
not; and let not him which believeth not judge him that 
believeth.” Men of science are too apt to despise, and relig- 
ious men are too apt to judge; but neither religious nor 
scientific truth can be forwarded by such a spirit as this. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 





Italy. 


ITALY. 


We can understand all that has been said about. the 
fascination and the charm of Italy. While there, we were 
everywhere reminded of “the fatal dowry of beauty” of 
which so much account has been made. And yet even in 
this, so far as the ancients were concerned, there must have 
been a singular incongruity; for those old Romans had 
neither a genius nor a taste for the beautiful. The ancient 
works of art which excite our admiration now, in Florence, 
in Naples, and, more than everywhere else, in Rome, were 
Greek and not Roman. They were imported luxuries, and 
by their perfect chasteness and beauty may have done some- 
thing, though not: much, to refine the feelings of those rough 
conquerors and rulers of the world, and to take away from 
the grossness of the vices which were drawing them down 
into hopeless degradation and destruction. How far works 
of art may help to restore the declining virtues of an old and 
degenerate, or to educate and strengthen the higher senti- 
ments of a young and virtuous, people, is a question not 
easily answered. As a matter of fact, the greatest love and 
appreciation of beauty in works of art may be associated 
with the loosest vices and the greatest cruelty. The most 
unfeeling tyrants in Rome were among the most liberal 
promoters of art. We hardly realize how prominent a place 
Nero, Caligula, and Caracalla had in the history of Rome, 
till we see, on the spot, the monuments of their taste and 
munificence, which still survive, though in ruins. Rome 
itself appeals to us from so many quarters that we are con- 
fused and almost confounded as we walk through its streets. 
Our feelings are called out in so many directions, our atten- 
tion is suddenly drawn away from one intensely interesting 
subject to another entirely different and still more engrossing. 
The records which lie before us of three thousand years 
bring up, in grand procession, men, events, dynasties, forms 


of government, nations, literature, and art, religion, laws, 
6 
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legislatures, armies, and apostles —all belonging to the dis- 
tant past,—and, in their august presence, we think of proc- 
esses now going on, of governments and men now existing, 
of pope and king and popular leader, as evanescent intruders, 
or merely ephemeral pretenders and strangers in the Eternal 
City. 

The first Protestant church ever built in Rome was conse- 
crated while we were there under Methodist auspices. Then 
a new Protestant Episcopal church was dedicated under 
more imposing forms by bishops called from distant parts of 
the world for that special purpose. But then and there, 
these more imposing forms shrunk into insignificance, and, 
as forms and ritualistic services, seemed hardly more than a 
solemn impertinence. And yet, in these acts of consecration 
by which our Protestant worship is inaugurated in Rome, 
there is a meaning whose full force the coming centuries 
may unfold. As an ecclesiastical form, as a new priesthood 
vieing in outward dignity with that which for many hun- 
dreds of years has been ruling there with so imperious a 
hand, neither the Methodist nor the Episcopal peculiarity is 
of any account. But freedom of worship in that city of 
Rome is a great thing. In Bologna, we went to a Methodist 
meeting where there were seven hearers. In the Methodist 
church at Rome, when we were there, we found perhaps a 
hundred. These gatherings, more than anything that we 
saw in St. Peter’s, reminded us of Paul and the few unknown 
and humble people who met with him in a spirit and a 
faith which in less than three centuries emptied the old tem- 
ples of their worshippers, and left the ancient shrines deserted 
and powerless. : 

Whether such a change is now to take place, and the old 
paganism which has forced itself into the centre of Christen- 
dom, and ruled for fifteen centuries, in the name of Christ, 
is to lose its power and recede before a freer and more 
spiritual worship, must depend on the sort of Gospel that is 
offered in its place, and the temper and life of those by whom 
it is offered. 

A few years ago a quiet gathering of Americans in a pri- 
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vate parlor for religious services was marked by the police 
and forbidden. Now religious worship is as free in Italy as 
in New England. And the same liberty which foreigners 
enjoy is granted to the Italians. Protestant missions abound. 
Children are gathered into their Sunday-schools. Bibles and 
tracts are distributed. It is too soon to judge what the 
results may be. But so far as we could learn, no considerable 
impression, we should say, no impression at all, has yet been 
made. Children may be attracted by novelty. But as they 
grow up, old friends and old associations, we were told, are 
often too strong for the new faith. The Roman Catholic 
Church, we are satisfied, does not meet the wants of the most 
intelligent Italians. The Pope has less power over Catholics 
in Italy than in any other nation,—less in Rome than in 
Boston or New York. Among the dignitaries of the Church, 
as we gratefully acknowledge, there are wise, faithful, accom- 
plished men. But, as a body, the priests in Italy do not 
command either the love or the respect of the more intelli- 
gent part of the laity. And, as regards the laity, we fear 
that there is only too much truth in what the Pope said 
within the present year, that when a Roman Catholic loses 
his faith in the Church, he becomes an infidel. The whgle 
process of religious education there is so concentrated on the 
one point —faith in an infallible head,—that when that fails, 
everything else goes with it. 

For this reason, we look with a good deal of uneasiness 
to the religious condition of Italy. A general breaking loose 
from all faith is more to be feared than too rigid a belief in 
the Church. On the other hand, superstition is a habit not 
easily broken up. The understanding may be convinced, 
and yet the old fears cannot be cast out. How many per- 
sons among us, who in their minds know that there is noth- 
ing in them, yet cannot free themselves from all feeling 
about omens for good or evil which they happen to have 
regarded in their early years. It is a slow and painful 
process to educate a people out of their superstitions, espe- 
cially when a learned and powerful priesthood, having access 
to every home, use those very superstitions as their instru- 
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ments in keeping the people down. The army in Italy is 
doing much to emancipate the young. Every able-bodied 
youth is enlisted in it for three consecutive years. At the 
most impressible period of*life he is taken away from his 
home and its associations, and is put through a three years’ 
course of instruction, not in military exercises alone, but in 
the rudiments of a thorough intellectual education. This 
must, in the course of time, do a vast deal to free them from 
the narrow notions and superstitious fears which are more 
likely to prevail among an uneducated peasantry than with 
any other class of society. When their three years are 
ended and they return to their homes, they do not leave 
what they have learned behind, but carry with them and 
diffuse everywhere the new ideas which they have gained. 
This of itself must be a powerful means of educating the 
Italian nation, and preparing them for a new and better order 
of things. 

We were not able to look into the common school educa- 
tion in Italy as thoroughly as we wished to do. But we 
were told that it is doing its work very generally and very 
effectively among the laboring classes. As far as we could 
judge, we should say that the provisions for giving a good 
elementary education to the people is greater in Italy than 
in England, while the Established Church in all its various 
channels of influence has much less power in Italy than the 
Anglican Church has in England. The quarrel between the 
Pope and the Italian government seems to us a most unfort- 
unate thing for the Church, separating it, as it does, from all 
the high offices of the State, and all the great movements for 
advancing the liberties and improving the condition of the 
people. This of itself throws the most public-spirited and 
enlightened Italians, especially such as are in any way con- 
nected with the government, into antagonism with the 
Church. It is hardly too much to say that nearly all the 
progressive thought and the legislative and administrative 
ability of the nation, outside of the priesthood, are really 
adverse to the Church. Measures almost as radical as those 
which distinguished the reign of Henry VIII. in England, 
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have been sanctioned by the law of the land, and are work- 
ing very important changes in spite of the solemn protests 
which are pronounced against them. When convents and 
monasteries were broken up, it was said that nobody would 
dare to incur the anathemas of the Church by buying 
the lands offered for sale. But there has been no difficulty 
in finding purchasers at prices much beyond the original 
estimates. The Italians are Roman Catholics. “What else 
can we be?” was the answer, when we ventured to question 
them. But these same men, perhaps, had not been into a 
Roman Catholic church for ten or twenty years, and their 
sleep was not disturbed by their knowledge of the fact thut at 
this very time they were under sentence of excommunication. 
Of course, from the few cases which came under our personal 
knowledge, we cannot tell how general such feelings may 
be. But the fact that the King is sustained, or rather urged 
forward, by the legislature in the measures which bear most 
heavily on the prestige and authority of the Church, goes very 
far to show the wide-spread distrust and dislike of the priest- 
hood. In England the Church associates itself with all the 
great offices of State. Its functions are intimately connected 
with theirs. Its influence extends through the universities 
and the most important schools of learning. By its recog- 
nized assumptions of respectability, it runs through all the 
upper classes of society, and has a way of making people 
feel that there is something wanting in their claims to social 
distinction unless they belong to the Church. Among the 
rich and prosperous, it requires no little courage and moral 
strength to ignore or resist these influences, and bring up 
their families as dissenters. In Italy there is nominally the 
same connection between the Church and the State. But 
the attitude in which the Pope has chosen to place himself 
towards the government and all its measures for general 
improvement has done an immense deal to cut the Church 
off from what have been considered legitimate means of 
influence through the offices of State and the leading minds 
of the nation. 

We believe that Italy has still a magnificent future. No 
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nation in Europe has made greater progress during the last 
ten years. No nation has for ages been more down-trodden 
and oppressed. The people have been cut up into small and 
hostile States, warring against one another. They have 
been misruled by petty tyrants, by grinding aristocracies, by 
foreign kings and emperors, and by popes who seemed to be 
inspired only by ambition and an ungodly love of power. 
There is hardly a considerable city in Italy which has not its 
terrible history of wholesale cruelties and slaughter, without 
law or justice, perpetrated by those who ought to have been 
its guardians and protectors. Now, Italy is one united king- 
dom. Its government is a constitutional monarchy. Its 
people are as free as human laws can make them. Property 
is secure. The great industrial pursuits are open to all. 
The means of education are provided forall. “Two things,” 
said an able Italian Senator to us, “ keep our people down : 
the Church and lotteries,”— 7. e., a powerful and expensive 
hierarchy, and a passion for gambling. Of the Church we 
have spoken. Of the passion for gambling we are not compe- 
tent to speak. Games of chance, sports, amusements have 
always, perhaps, been unduly predominant in Italy. But if 
the children can be educated and the most promising young 
men find for themselves positions of responsibility and honor 
in the army and the various departments of government, 
national or municipal, the consciousness of a better career 
opening before them, must do something to draw them 
away from games of chance and the vices growing out of 
them. 

Beyond all other people, the old Romans showed a capacity 
for government. And when the race of great men had been 
brought to an end by the gigantic vices of the decaying 
empire, the same faculty for ruling showed itself in the 
organization and government of the Church. After the 
nation had disappeared from among the nations of the earth, 
not only did the Roman laws survive as they do to this day 
in the jurisprudence of every civilized people, but the Roman 
power of administration survived in the Church, and through 
thst ruled the world more effectively than it had ever done 
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before. We have no reason to suppose that this talent fox 
government has died out in Italy. Cavour foreshadowed, in 
Italy, the policy which has created a strong nation there, 
and which has made Bismarck and the German empire so 
great. The Italian government has been intelligent and 
decisive in its action. It has had to deal with great matters, 
and it has done so with promptness and vigor. In spite of 
violent opposition, there has been progress from the begin- 
ning, and apparently no lack of able men to carry forward 
the work. When we consider what Italy was ten years ago 
and what it is to-day, we may certainly see there most 
encouraging auguries for the future. 

Still, all men are not of this opinion. The Pope and those 
most intimately associated with him think quite otherwise. 
And there are intelligent men in Rome, not Roman Catho- 
lics, some of them— we are sorry to say— Americans, who, 
like the class we had here fifteen years ago, are croaking 
over the hopeless condition of affairs. “We are eaten up by 
taxes. And what is to come of it all? We would rather 
have the Papal government back again. Taxes on real 
estate here have increased tenfold within six years. We 
cannot bear it.” What then? If the taxes have been 
increased tenfold, so have the rents. The estate which was 
let for one thousand dollars, and paid a tax of one hundred 
dollars then, now pays a tax of a thousand, but commands a 
rent of ten thousand dollars. This is hardly going to ruin 
the proprietor, unless he appropriates the whole estate to his 
own use. 

Taxes are very high in Italy, and in some cases oppressive. 
But everything has had to be done anew. A nation which 
belonged to the Middle Ages, fifteen years ago, is taking a 
leading place among the nations of Europe and of this nine- 
teenth century. But in order to gain such a position, it has 
had to do everything anew. The government has had to 
fight its way on step by step. Armies, navies, fortifications, 
and the implements of war have had to be created. A dozen 
rival States have been consolidated into a kingdom. In 
order to bring the dMferent parts of Italy into convenient 
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relations with one another, new and exceedingly expensive 
railroads have been built. Works, which in other nations 
have been forty years in progress, have there been condensed 
into one-quarter of that time. Consequently there must 
have been very heavy outlays, which had to be met by 
heavy taxes and a heavy debt,—and all this before the pro- 
ductive industry of the country has had time to feel the 
reviving influences of a free government. Added to this is 
the financial depression which has spread through the whole 
world during the last two or three years, and which has 
fallen very heavily on Italy. We have never felt more sen- 
sibly the strength of the ties which bind nations together in 
a common fortune than when we saw how the poor artisans 
in Rome were suffering on account of commercial embarrass- 
ments here. Artists’ studios and shops of every kind were 
almost without orders, and the universal remark, spoken in 
tones of sadness, was, “* There are few Americans here this 
year, and they spend very little money.” 

All these things are bearing heavily on the Italians at the 
present time. And there are two very discouraging features 
of the case. One is that every square yard of land in Italy 
seems to be cultivated, and with such care and skill as to 
produce all that it is capable of producing. The wonderful 
fertility of the country is tasked to the utmost, so that there 
is no chance to increase very much its agricultural resources. 
The other discouraging feature is the low price of labor. 
Twenty cents a day is the usual pay for a strong man’s work. 
With such wages the laboring-classes cannot be intelligent 
and independent. A free government and the pains taken 
to educate the people must soon prepare the way for an 
increase of wages, and so change their condition for the 
better. Much also must depend on the race. In Naples and 
its vicinity, we saw little reason to hope for the people. 
There seemed to be nothing in them to build upon,—no 
sense of truth, decency, or honor. But in and about Rome 
and in Central and Northern Italy, the Italian laborers 
seemed to us to be at least as fine a class of men and women 
as we found in similar situations anywhere in Europe. On 
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many occasions and in different places we had reason to 
speak well of their truthfulness and honesty. In how many 
hotels in this country, with negro or Irish servants, would it 
be safe to go out leaving doors and trunks unlocked? In 
how many public places should we expect to find again a 
pocket-book which had been dropped there, containing a 
considerable sum of money? In both these ways, as we 
happened to know more than once, Italian servants stood 
the test. They are more sensitive to kindness than to 
pecuniary gifts. They are not without self-respect. The 
way in which a Roman working-man throws his patched 
and tattered cloak around him reminds one of the dignity 
and personal bearing of an old Roman citizen. We had no 
special opportunities for knowing them. But our impres- 
sion is that they have great capabilities, and that they are as 
much to be relied upon to do their duty as citizens of a free 
commonwealth as the corresponding classes in England. 

We do not know precisely by what tenure real estate is 
held in Italy, or what are the laws of its inheritance. Nor 
do we understand what are the peculiar relations between 
the laboring and the more privileged classes. But we have 
faith in the people. We believe that they have already 
made great advances in the right direction. If the national 
government, in its executive and legislative departments, 
proves true to the people, we believe that the people will be 
true to them. Whether, in case of defection on the part of 
the rulers, the people are enlightened and virtuous enough 
to take the lead and choose wise and good men in the place 
of those who have betrayed their trust, is more than we 
should dare always to expect, while we bear in mind what 
sort of legislators are sometimes chosen both in England and 
the United States. 

Two most important facts became more and more evident 
to us during a residence of six months in Italy. One was 
the personal liberty enjoyed by the people, and the other 
was the safety of person and property secured to them. 
These are the two foremost marks of a free and good govern- 


ment. We could hardly desire stronger evidence of what 
7 
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we have said than the fact that Pius IX., Victor Emanuel, 
and Garibaldi live at the same time with perfect safety in 
Rome, and that nobody wonders at it. We do not believe 
that there has ever been a time since Julius Cesar when 
such a thing would have been possible anywhere in Italy; 
certainly not in Rome. That one man, who is actually the 
king, exercising all the attributes of a reigning monarch, 
should live in the same city with another man who was 
formerly the king, and who still claims to be so in the midst 
of a powerful body of men, who also regard him as virtually 
their king, is a most extraordinary fact, and tells more than 
any wordy proclamation could do, both for the strength and 
the moderation of the Italian government. In order to prove 
the amount of liberty that is enjoyed in Italy, we have only 
to add this further fact, that the enemies of the king are as 
free to complain of him and his government there, as discon- 
tented Republicans or Democrats are to complain of our 
government here. When members of the Papal party con- 
trast this apparent disaffection with the silence of the people 
under the rule of the Pope, and speak of it as evidence of 
greater popular contentment and satisfaction then, they lose 
sight of one distinguishing feature of a free government,— 
the liberty to find fault. No one in Rome complained aloud 
of the Papal government ten years ago, because it was 
known that such complaint would be answered by immedi- 
ate apprehension and a longer residence in Castle Angelo 
than would be altogether agreeable. While in Rome, we 
read Silvio Pellico’s My Prisons with our Italian teacher, 
who was a firm and catholic believer in the old order of 
things. But he could hardly have done anything which 
should bring the past, whether under the Austrian or the 
Papal rule, into more painful and hideous contrast with the 
present. To go from the old to the new condition of society 
is like going from Dante’s Inferno to Paradise. There are 
always hardships to individuals in changing from one form 
of government to another, and in giving up long-continued 
abuses even of the worst kind. Such hardships have, with- 
out doubt, been severely felt in Italy by large classes of 
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men. But when we picture to ourselves the state of society 
represented by Silvio Pellico, or that actually existing in 
Rome ten years ago, and then think of the freedom and 
security which every man may have there now, we can 
hardly imagine a greater change for the better. 

“But are the Italians fit subjects for a free government ? 
They are as yet in a transitional state. Will they be able to 
carry the experiment through to a successful issue?” We 
believe that they will. Prophecies in regard to political 
events can never be made with any certainty, especially 
during what may be looked upon as a revolutionary period. 
We doubt whether such radical political changes as have 
marked the progress of the King of Italy from his little 
Northern Province to Rome have ever been attended by 
fewer acts of oppression or fewer outbreaks of popular indis- 
cretion. The worst, we believe, is over. Every year is 
training the people to habits of self-government and self- 
respect. Sectional prejudices and hatred, so fatal to the 
peace of Italy through the Middle Ages, are melting away 
in the growing conceptions and sentiments of a grander 
nationality. When the industrial pursuits of the people are 
put upon a surer basis, and the ingenuity, which is now con- 
fined mostly to the single branch of art, has spread itself 
through all the departments of productive labor, there will 
be a new development of mind and character as well as of 
material prosperity. The inventive faculty and the enter- 
prise of the people will have a powerful stimulus. We have 
only to point to the railroads of Italy, which furnish proofs 
of extraordinary engineering skill, to indicate what an 
amount of undeveloped power may be there already, and 
only waiting for an opportunity to come forward and throw 
new vitality and intelligence into every branch of industry, 
stimulating the minds of the people and indefinitely increas- 
ing their domestic comforts. 

There has been no lack of ability among them in former 
times. The history of Venice and Genoa shows what vast 
mercantile enterprises they have been able to originate and 
carry out. It was not a happy chance, but great original 
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genius, hard thinking, and a religious persistency of pur- 
pose, that enabled Columbus to discover America. There 
was a time when the foremost scientific men in the world 
were Italians. Giotto, Leonardo da Vinci, Michel Angelo, 
hardly less than Galileo, Cassini, and Galvani, were men of 
science. Beccaria was one of the first among modern writers 
to call attention to the expediency of mitigating the harsh- 
ness and cruelty of penal inflictions. Dante is one of the 
two poets of modern times who belong to the whole civilized 
world,—in this respect sharing with Shakspeare a preémi- 
nence to which not evenJ ohn Milton has attained. We can- 
not therefore doubt the capabilities of the race. 

But what is the prospect of a free Church in Italy? On 
this point we speak with greater hesitation. We are not 
sure that we understand the Italian mind in its attitude 
towards religion. In the church, almost from the beginning, 
the genius for government has been too much for individual 
liberty of conscience and freedom of thought. When Con- 
stantine was nominally con: erted to Christianity, and the 
officers of the church became invested with temporal digni- 
ties and powers as well as with the imposing rites of the old 
pagan worship, and the Christian Bishop of Rome had grown 
into the Pontifex Maximus of the Roman Empire, from that 
time onward the Church became the theatre for the exercise 
and display of all the arts of government and the evil pas- 
sions called out in the pursuit and possession of undefined 
and irresponsible power. Religion thus became an engine 
of power —the gift of the few— to be imparted to the many 
on such terms and in such ways as might perpetuate and 
enlarge the authority of the Church and its absolute domin- 
ion over the souls of men. This is the Christianity that the 
Italian people have known for fifteen centuries-—the Church, 
its forms, its rites, the various orders of the hierarchy with 
their magnificent robes and palaces and retinues, exercising 
unlimitéd power over life and death in this world and the ° 
world to come,— all culminating in the Pope, who stands in 
the place of God, and is to be approached with the rever- 
ence, and obeyed with the submission, due only to God. 
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Whatever may impose upon the imagination and awaken awe 
through the eye or the ear; whatever may charm the senses 
and feed the religious affections by pictures and images and 
strains of exquisite music; whatever may secure obedience 
by the dread of excommunication or imprisonment and 
death, has been looked upon as a part of the. religion of 
Jesus, and after so many centuries of this sort of training, it 
is hard to consider Christianity in any other light. Thou- 
sands of the most gifted and enlightened Italians turn from 
it with unspeakable aversion. But we have not been able 
to learn that our religion as presented by any Protestant 
denomination has yet made any considerable progress among 
thoughtful and devout Italians, or done anything to take the 
place of the Church of Rome in their religious culture and 
affections. We are not quite sure that they have the ability 
to understand us. Their religion has always been so asso- 
ciated with outward images and symbols that words ad- 
dressed to the mind alone make no impression and leave 
with them no distinct idea. 

We heard, indeed, of some excellent persons of the finest 
taste and culture being exceedingly interested in Dr. Chan- 
ning’s works. We believe a little volume of selections from 
his writings has been published in the Italian language, and 
that it is highly valued by a few Roman Catholics. But it 
is only as a subordinate help, like the music for a mass com- 
posed by Beethoven, which helps to impress more strongly 
upon them the words of their own creed. The deeper spirit- 
ual life taught by the great Catholic writers has always been 
recognized within the Church, and sought and cherished by 
the devout. But the full significance and advantage of this 
inward life could be secured to them only by their participa- 
tion in the outward rites of the Church. A great gulf, there- 
fore, is fixed between them and Protestantism. The funda- 
mental idea with us is that religion is a personal concern 
between each individual soul and God,— made effectual only 
by its own act. The fundamental idea in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church is that the interposition of the priest is essential 
to salvation. Now it is hard for a people who have been 
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trained and steeped in this idea for fifty generations to pass 
over to the other. Their religion is so much a matter of 
form, their religious feelings depend so much on outward 
helps, and the one saving act, the mass, is so entirely the 
work of another, that it is hard to give up the old and enter 
into the new methods. For such a change there has been 
no adequate preparation. 

In England the work of preparation had been going on for 
two centuries or more before the Reformation had been fully 
accepted. Wycliffe and his translation of the Bible did a 
great work, and his disciples and spiritual successors carried 
forward the task in which he had engaged. His doctrines 
had taken powerful hold of the great middle classes, and no 
persecutions could destroy their devotion to them. During 
the civil wars of the roses, the spread of such opinions was 
overlooked. And so when the authority of the Pope was 
set at naught by a powerful monarch, the new doctrines had 
already been accepted. A positive Christian faith on 
another and very different basis had found its way into the 
hearts of the people, and was building up in them its better 
life. To the most devout among them the change was but 
the natural progress through a purer and higher faith to sim- 
pler and freer forms of administration. It was the same in 
Germany. But it does not seem to be so in Italy. The 
deeper, stronger faith, ministering to the higher life of 
each individual soul and demanding for itself a broader 
liberty, hardly shows itself. There have been times of spirit- 
ual awakening which were working towards such a result, 
when a general disaffection with the corruptions of the 
Church created a longing for something better, and a new 
movement was begun. Usually, as with St. Francis, these 
movements were kept within the Church, and so subordi- 
nated to it as to increase its power. When the reformer, as 
in the case of Savonarola, was too strong to be thus checked 
and guided within the Church, forcible measures were 
adopted, and the prison, the rack, and the stake cut short 
his career, and thus no preparatory movements for a general 
reformation have been allowed to continue in Italy. 
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But unless there is a demand from within for a purer and 
better dispensation, it is vain to expect it from abroad. The 
disaffection with the Church in Italy comes more from the 
absence of faith than from a faith too intensely alive to be 
imprisoned longer within what it looks upon as lifeless forms. 
For this reason we cannot at present hope for any great 
Christian reformation in Italy. The deepest religion there 
is associated with the Roman Catholic Church, and holds its 
rites and symbols dear. Those who have no interest in the 
Church and who dislike the priests have no religious faith or 
principle strong enough to begin a genuine reformation. 
For unless men have religious faith and vitality enough to 
be a law to themselves, and to build up new institutions 
instinct with a purer faith and life, emancipation from the 
Church of Rome can only end in religious indifference and 
infidelity. 

Just here is our most serious apprehension for the future 
of Italy. A new political and social era, full of promise, is 
opening before its people. But the civil government and 
the Church are at variance, and if they should be united, 
then alas for the liberties of the people! But free institu- 
tions without a religious faith to guide, enrich, and dignify 
our human life in all its labors and purposes, can never lead 
to the highest good. If only the Church of Rome would 
cast off its old idolatries, and, freeing itself from its insane 
love of wealth and power, devote its almost boundless 
energies to building up the truest thought and best life of 
those entrusted to its care, then the future of Italy would no 
longer present a dark or doubtful problem. The most beau- 
tiful country in Europe would be the home of the.happiest 
and most favored people. But if that may not be, we still 
shall not despair, remembering what seemingly impossible 
changes have been wrought during the last twenty years. 
He whose ways are not as our ways, but as high above them 
as the heavens are above the earth, may go beyond our hope, 
and, as once before in Rome, use the feeblest agents as 
instruments of a marvellous and beneficent revolution. 

J. H. Morison. 
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HERMANN LOTZE ON THE SOUL AND ITS 
ORGANISM.* 
‘ 

Between metaphysics and physiology there is a border 
ground to which in former times little attention was vouch- 
safed. Philosophers, in studying the conscious life of man, 
have usually looked upon it as simply the expression of the 
ego. ‘To these, especially to the thinkers belonging to the 
spiritual and ideal schools, the mind has appeared as a sepa- 
rate, immaterial existence, self-governing, the responsible 
agent, the predominant factor of al! its phenomena. It is 
connected, to be sure, with a bodily organism, but not 
dependent on this, or an effect of this. The irregularities or 
defects of the bodily instrument may prevent or obscure the 
manifestations of the mind, as an untuned string may pervert 
the play of a pianist. But these physical conditions do not, 
in the view of these schools, affect the mind itself. The 
important thing in the eyes of the metaphysicians has then 
been, by analysis and reflection, to determine, if possible, the 
essence of pure thought. The connection of the mind with 
its organism was a matter of subordinate importance. Dugald 
Stewart, for example, perceived clearly the field for such 
research. “There is one view of the connection between 
mind and matter,” he says, “which is perfectly agreeable to 
the just rules of philosophy. The object of this is to ascer- 
tain the laws which regulate their union, without attempting 
to explain in what manner they are united. Lord Bacon 
was, I believe, the first who gave a distinct idea of this kind 
of speculation, and I do not know that much progress has 
yet been made in it.” That more progress in this might be 
effected, did not seem to him a matter of enough importance 
to draw him away from his purely metaphysical work. 

And as the philosophers have studied mind without much 


* Principes Généraux de Psychologie Physiologique. Par Hermann Lotze. Nouvelle 
Edition. Traduite de Allemand par A. Penjon. Paris: Librarie Germer Baillitre 
et Cie. 1876. 
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reference to its material instrument, so the physiologists 
have studied the brain without regard to the indwelling 
mind. Anatomists have dissected the cerebral lobes and 
chemists analyzed its gray pulp as they would a bone or a 
muscle. A description of their external appearance and of 
their material aspects,— weight, size, shape, specific gravity, 
and chemical reactions has been thought sufficient. Or if 
the physiologists have taken into view at all the psychical 
phenomena seated there, these latter have been regarded as 
determined solely by physical causes. Sensation has been 
viewed as a mean resultant of such and such motions; 
thought has been treated as the effect of certain reactions ; 
religions, philosophies, all spiritual conditions and influ- 
ences have been considered as having their origin in material 
conditions. 

To the broad-minded the results of both these methods of 
inquiry disclose themselves as partial. Science has surveyed 
the mental edifice from without; metaphysics from within. 
If our eyes could pierce everything, it would not matter at 
what point of view we stood. But as it is, either view by 
itself is limited. Each attains certain important truths. But 
other truths, equally important, are left out. The light of 
consciousness, on the one hand, is certainly strong and irre- 
pressible ; its affirmations of unity, freedom, personal iden- 
tity are unceasing and resonant. But when consciousness is 
asked to interpret its brave declarations, to define the nature 
and explain the action of this spiritual spark with which it 
would illuminate all, it is struck with perplexity, if not with 
dumbness. Summoned to draw from its scabbard this sword 
of the soul which it has brandished so triumphantly, it 
abandons its advance, and contents itself with a dogged 
defence of its own ground. Though in the name of the soul, 
we command forgetfulness of material things, and rupture of 
every external bond by which nature would rule us, we find 
our most inward and spiritual life conditioned in power and 
form and duration by bodily states, which we know only by 
their results, and over which we have little or no control. 


The secrets of human thought are not to be discovered by 
8 
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isolating it from that which supplies it with its opportuni- 
ties of activity and growth and variety. Psychology to be 
successful must not turn aside with contempt from the 
studies of chemistry, physiology, or pathology. Whatever 
the soul may be hereafter, in other spheres, now and here 
we know it only as bound up with its material organism. 

So on the other side, while the descriptions of science, its 
subtle unravelling of proximate relations, its skilful tracing 
of consequent to antecedent, and condition to condition, 
provoke our admiration, none of this penetrates to the 
secret depths. As soon as the savant turns from his acids 
and batteries to his own self, he enters a realm where the 
laws which have hitherto guided him fail. He may show 
how outer vibrations stimulate inward undulations; how the 
nervous conductors carry the delicate tremblings on to the 
brain to awaken in it sensation and perception; how from 
the brain issue other movements to carry back the mind’s 
orders to all parts of the body; but how motion passes into 
sensation, how sensation is transformed into thought or will, 
how will gives rise again to motion,— this is all a mystery. 
Between each of these successive steps there is a gap of 
invincible obscurity, and the physicist in vain quadruples and 
centuples his microscopic power to behold the invisible but 
persistent bond. As Laugel has well said, “A psychology 
which disregards the rights of science would be absurd, but 
not less absurd would be the science which would reckon as 
nothing the witness which man supplies to himself, attesting 
his own consciousness, individuality, and ‘liberty. The 
devotees of the flesh who delight in decomposing man into 
a kind of organic dust given over to the arbitrament of 
chance, and whose juvenile confidence believes that it has 
already pierced all the mysteries of intelligence and will, 
never had a tittle of a right to stand as the exclusive rep- 
resentatives of science.” It has become evident, then, 
of late, that there is hardly any inquiry more desira- 
ble than that of learning the whole truth in regard to 
the nature of mental operations, and it is plain, more- 
over, that to find this we must not look at the subject 
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from one side alone; we must award their rights alike 
to the simple teachings of consciousness and to the re- 
searches of physical investigation. Especially we need a 
knowledge of the mutual relations of brain and mind and of 
that middle ground of the physiological mechanism in which 
the two are, as it were, fused together. In England no 
small number of investigators have in the last twenty years 
entered diligently upon this field. Brodie, Holland, Laycock, 
and Morell were early gleaners. Bain, Maudsley, Spencer, 
Forbes Winslow, and Carpenter followed, garnering still 
richer sheaves. Ferrier, whose remarkable researches into 
the functions of the brain, in which he used with such brill- 
iant results the process of electric stimulation, is the latest 
of British laborers in this field. In America, Dr. Draper 
and Dr. Hammond have done excellent, though less system- 
atic work. In France, a number of savants, of whom the 
most prominent are Claude Bernard, Vulpian, Brown- 
Sequard, Landry, have investigated the physical side of 
feeling and thought with both diligence and intelligence ; 
but among the psychologists, Taine stands almost alone in 
resorting to these physical studies for light upon mental 
problems. 

But on crossing the Rhine we find, both in philosophical 
and scientific circles, a numerous and earnest band who 
for the last generation have been busily seeking to reduce to 
law and order the subtle relations of the dual principles of 
our conscious existence. 

Beneke, from the ranks of the metaphysicians, and Johannes 
Miiller, from the ranks of the physiologists, distinguished 
themselves as pioneers. If Beneke’s attempt to present 
Psychology as a Natural Science fell far short of its aim, yet 
the very conception and title of his treatise marked an era 
in German philosophy. 

Miiller’s and Helmholtz’s researches upon the derivation 
of our space-perceptions; Weber’s investigations into the 
limits of discriminative local sensibility; Du Bois Reymond’s 
celebrated experiments upon the electric phenomena of the 
nervous substance and the relations of electricity to nervous 
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force ; and Volkmann’s, Fechner’s, and Wundt’s labors upon 
the quantitative aspects of sensation and the relation of it to 
accompanying nervous processes, have each marked grand for- 
ward steps in this method of study. Fechner and Wundt 
have not been content with detached experiments and 
special lines of investigation, but have essayed to generalize 
the abundant and curious facts thus obtained under psycho- 
physical laws of universal application, and thus to coérdi- 
nate the particular results reached into parts of one science. 

But there is one name which holds a still higher rank, 
perhaps, in this field than any which we have yet mentioned. 
It is that of Hermann Lotze. There is no philosophical 
teacher in Germany who by general consent would be rated 
higher. “ Lotze’s influence,” as Prof. Lindsay has said, “ has 
made itself felt most deeply and spread most widely,— so 
widely that I doubt if there is any German thinker under 
forty years of age on whom the Géttingen professor has not 
set his intellectual stamp. Nor is his influence confined to 
Germany. It is equally great in Holland; it is manifesting 
itself in France. Lotze is already well-known in England ; 
and here in Scotland all our students who read German are 
fascinated by his Mikrokosmus.” It is to be hoped that 
America will not long remain a stranger to him. 

Rudolph Hermann Lotze was born on the 21st of May, 
1817, in Bautzen, the ancient capital of the province of the 
same name in Saxony.* His earlier studies were pursued at 
the gymnasia of Zittau, the second city of the same province. 
The son of a physician, he had formed at an early age a 
taste for the natural sciences. Accordingly, as soon as pre- 
pared, he went to Leipsic to pursue as specialties the studies 
of medicine and philosophy. With such success did he 
address himself to his work, that five years after, in 1839, 
he had already won a double doctorate, and entered upon 
academical instruction as privat docent at once in the faculty 


*For the sketch of Lotze’s life and philosophical position and career, I gladly 
acknowledge the help I have borrowed from M. Penjon’s Preface, Erdmann’s 
Compend of the History of Philosophy, and Prof. Lindsay’s article in the new Eng- 
lish psychological review, Mind. 
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of medicine and philosophy. It was during the five years 
which he was connected with the Leipsic faculty that he 
sketched out the principles of his system of thought, and 
gathered materials for his subsequent numerous works. The 
young professor of twenty-two found himself placed in cir- 
cumstances most favorable for rapid and well-balanced intel- 
lectual growth. Christian Weisse was still there in all the 
force of his talent. Beginning his career as an adherent of 
Hegel, Weisse took up an independent attitude, which com- 
bined with much of Hegel’s method a firm belief in a per- 
sonal God and moral freedom; and by the nobleness of his 
sentiments and the fruitfulness of his intellect, Weisse made 
a profound impression upon his time. Lotze placed, so to 
speak, under his direction, shared in some of his general 
theories without being able, however, to reduce them to the 
rigorous dialectic method which the school of Hegel affected. 
About the same time the philosophy of Herbart spread in 
the freshness of its youth, and was propagated in Leipsic 
by two fervent disciples, Drobisch and Hartenstein. It 


stimulated, here as everywhere, a salutary reform. It cor- 
rected the exaggerations of idealism, and brought minds back 
to realities. 

The current of his medical studies, from another side, 
tended towards the same end. The clear and finished 


expositions of the physiologist, Heinrich Weber; the practi- 
cal instruction of the professor of pathology, Ewald Hase, 
who at that time brought to Leipsic the discoveries of 
Laennec, and who, after an illustrious career, is to-day one 
of the ornaments of the University of Gottingen; finally, 
the profound researches of Wilhelm Volkmann upon the 
physiology and mechanism of the nervous system and the 
sense of sight,— these varied instances of the fruitful em- 
ployment of the experimental method are enumerated by 
M. Penjon as influential with Lotze in happily counter- 
balancing the a priori doctrines of the Hegelian school. 
Still other fortunate circumstances contributed to the 
building up of that well-poised system of thought which he 
soon gave to the world. His personal relations with Theo- 
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dore Fechner, the diverse qualities united in that rare 
genius, the scepticism of the physician habituated to exact 
researches, allied with the richest imagination, opened to him 
new horizons. He had already known at Zittau, Moritz 
Haupt, the celebrated philologist ; he found this friend again 
at Leipsic, and was indebted to him for the acquaintance 
and subsequent friendship of two men whose names are 
justly esteemed in Germany,— the two editors, Hoertel and 
Hirzel. The first initiated Lotze into the study of the fine 
arts, and the second charged himself with the publication of 
the works of the young philosopher, and became the friendly 
counsellor of his first efforts. 

The first work of Lotze, published while he was still a 
privat docent, was a work entitled Metaphysik. In the fol- 
lowing year he won general attention by his treatise upon 
pathology and therapeutics considered as mechanical sciences 
(Allgemeine Pathologie und Therapie als Mechanische Nat- 
urwissenschaften). This brought him the appointment of 
professor extraordinarius at Leipsic. In the following year 
he published a Logic, and in 1844 was invited to occupy at 
Géttingen the regular Professorship of Philosophy, the chair 
which, three years before, the death of Herbart had left 
vacant. This call was accepted, and since then, though he 
has had many brilliant offers from other universities — 
Tubingen, Leipsic, Berlin,— he has remained ever since with 
the University of Georgia Augusta. Since his appointment 
to Gittingen, Lotze has given several books to the world. 
In 1846 he published Ueber den Begriff der Schinheit, or 
“The Idea of Beauty.” In 1848, Ueber die Bedingungen 
der Kunstschinheit, or “ The Conditions of Artistic Beauty.” 
His “ Physiology of the Body” (Allgemeine Physiologie des 
Kérperlichen Lebens) appeared in 1851, and in the following 
year his “ Physiology of the Soul” (Die Medicinische Psy- 
chologie oder Physiologie der Seele). These two works were 
intended to show the assistance which medical and _ philo- 
sophical studies may and ought to lend to each other. 
Lotze’s greatest work, however, and that by which he is 
best known and will be longest remembered, is the Mikrokos- 
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mus, Ideen zur Naturgeschichte und Geschichte der Menschheit. 
This is a treatise upon anthropology in which he presents 
his most mature conviction upon the whole circle of knotty 
philosophical and scientific problems which centre in the 
nature of humanity and its relations to whatever is below or 
above it. This great work, whose three volumes appeared at 
considerable intervals, was completed in 1864, but has since 
been republished twice. 

In his latter years Lotze has written a History of German 
isthetic ; and, finally, engaged in working over his earlier 
works into a complete System of Philosophy. The first 
volume, devoted to Logic, is all that has appeared as yet. 

It will be readily seen from this brief réswmé of Lotze’s 
work, how active his intellect is and how diligent his 
industry. Only an amazing capacity for researches, fertility 
and readiness of thought and assiduity of exertion, could 
have put forth so many works on such profound and difficult 
subjects. But the quality of the work, if we may believe 
the testimony of the best judges, is equal to the quantity. 
Lotze always comes to his subject with abundant store of 
information. Whatever data bear upon his subject, what- 
ever opinions are worth attending to, he shows an acquaint- 
ance with; and he deals with them all in the broadest spirit. 
His tone is singularly calm and judicial; his statements 
most anxiously guarded; his cautious discretion holds him 
back from all hasty generalizations. So careful is he against 
sweeping and rash conclusions, that not unfrequently, after 
the most intelligent discussion of grave problems, he seems 
to leave them without putting forth as his own any positive 
decision. From this absence of dogmatic statement his posi- 
tion has often been misunderstood. Empiricists and mate- 
rialists have mistakenly claimed him of their party; and 
again, the idealists, with similar lack of right, have declared 
‘that he belonged to their school. It is to this same reserve 
and balance, doubtless, that it is due, that with all his great 
talents he has never founded any school. The master who 
would gather ardent disciples around him, must, as a general 
rule, proclain such pronounced and unqualified doctrines as 
will require no broad grasp of intellect to embrace. 
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But if Lotze is not one to supply others with ready-made 
beliefs and save them from the necessity of personal decision, 
he is the one above all others to make men think. His work 
is distinguished by its suggestiveness, its fresh thoughtful- 
ness stimulating all the powers of the reader. His subtle 
discriminations sharpen the intellect, and his profundity of 
thought stirs the deepest waters of the reason. Truth sim- 
ply for truth’s sake is sacred to him and holds his profound- 
est reverence. He has no sympathy, he says distinctly in 
the Introduction to the Mikrokosmus, with those who, to 
retain the beliefs dear to their heart, would reject the author- 
ity of truth. And this devotion to truth, more than the 
adoption of his own conclusions, is what he desires in others. 
He recognizes the fact that honest minds may honestly 
differ, and presents his opinions simply as those of an indi- 
vidual searcher. In the preface to his latest book — the first 
part of his System of Philosophy — he says: — 


When I venture to call this book the first part of a System of Philosophy, 
[hope it will not be supposed that I am putting forward those preten- 
sions that have formerly been associated with the name. My intention 
can be no other than to state my own personal convictions in such a sys- 
tematic form as shall enable the reader to judge how far they not only 
agree in themselves, but also how far they serve to bring together within 
the compass of a cosmological conception which can be defined, the vari- 
ous departments of exact knowledge from across the great chasms which 
have kept them apart. 


Lotze evidently recognizes here that the system of philoso- 
phy is not to be expected from any single philosopher, but 
that each must put forth his own personal convictions about 
the matter, and leave it with the assurance that whatever 
has been truly seen and said by him will be recognized and 
preserved to build up the complete structure. 

In the few words about Lotze that we have heard of late 
in’ America, he has been held up as an anti-materialistic 
champion; he has been compared with Martineau, and the 
German put below the Englishman. 

Now this is to do Lotze wrong. Lotze is nothing of a 
controversialist. It would be foreign to his feeling to be 
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looked upon as a champion of any philosophical pa~ty. His 
aim in his various works has not been to attack this or defend 
that view, but to give as systematic, just, and well-rounded 
an exposition of the truth about his topic as was possible. 
He approaches his subject, not as one who is already settled 
in a definite position which he aims to defend, but in a 
musing, meditative manner, as an inquirer who looks at a 
new subject on all sides to see what conclusion ought 
candidly to be drawn. Passing successively in his contem- 
plation, from hypothesis to hypothesis, one after another 
theory is eliminated by virtue of its manifest imperfections, 
until the question is narrowed down to such conclusion, or 
often such approximation, simply, to a conclusion, as a sincere 
searcher for truth must come to. In such a manner of treat- 
ment, we cannot expect the ring of Martineau’s blows, the 
incisiveness of his keen thrusts. Equally absent in Lotze is 
the rich ornamentation of diction, the brilliant play of the 
imagination which lends such a charm to Martineau’s style. 
Lotze is not, indeed, lacking in grace of style or poetic senti- 
ment and embellishment. In fact, in Germany, contrasted 
with the arid and cumbrous style of her metaphysicians and 
savants, Lotze has always been noted for his brilliancy of 
style, comparatively speaking. But contrasted with Martin- 
eau, he would, of course, seem tame in manner. Neverthe- 
less, in this very guardedness of statement, this solicitous 
balance of position, this deliberation in reaching his conclu- 
sion, this failure not infrequently to arrive at any positive 
decision, there is that which, to the genuine inquirer, gives 
exceptional weight to all his opinions. We feel, nay, we see 
that no points have been slurred over, no considerations 
blinked ; no weakness in his own theory has been covered 
up by loud cannonade of the exposed points of the enemy ; 
no spot on his own sun has been hid by the brilliance of the 
rays with which he dazzles the spectator. 


J. T. Brxsy. 
(To be concluded.) 
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CHRISTIANITY ON TRIAL. 


A SERMON BY ©. A. BARTOL, ON CHRISTMAS SUNDAY, 1876. 


God hath quickened us together with Christ.—EPHESIANS ii., 4, 5. 


Those scholars and reformers who question if we ought still 
to believe and worship under the Christian name and form, 
possibly forget that our religious problem is not to solve 
every doubt or satisfy all the speculative curiosity of partic- 
ular scientific or philosophic persons, but to supply a cordial 
bond for mankind; and this is the problem of life, as well as 
of religion,—how human creatures shall keep together and 
can get along with one another; while the only point prop- 
erly in debate is whether the Church in Christendom fulfils 
better than anything beside, as yet offered, the conditions of 
this codperation. In maintaining, however, that it does, our 
proposition is no check on liberty of thought in any radical, 
free religious, atheistic, pantheistic direction or spiritualist 
or materialist shape. Nor need we pretend that this good 
common understanding is produced by any means or instru- 
ments as yet perfectly anywhere in the world. But what we 
have aright to ask of the transcendental original thinker, 
who would quite set aside or supersede the established devo- 
tion and faith, is not simply a criticism against the old 
method or traditional creed; or even a new idea, if that be 
possible, however bright under the sun, but an actual link 
and living order for the race. One object of our fathers in 
the government they set up was “to establish a more perfect 
union”; and Thomas Carlyle says the difficulty in some of 
the fine French revolutionary constitutions was that they 
would not go; they could not inoculate the French nation 
into any combined movement, to keep step in any walk, 
We have poets, moralists, physicists, essayists ; but thus far, 
in the Eastern or Western world, nobody but Jesus Christ 
has inoculated the special civilization we share. Is the 
virtue which he imparted to the human constitution running 
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out? If so, what club, clique, coterie, association, comes forth 
as a likely candidate for the vacant place of his communion- 
board? When a higher, more comprehensive and command- 
ing sympathy, O liberalists, shall arise, there will be small 
need of anti-Christian words or blows. When your cock 
and chanticleer shall announce a new morning and brighter 
day, a better sun to shine and softer rain to fall on the good 
and evil, the just and unjust, and shall unite God’s children 
in a holier and sweeter fellowship, then, without violence of 
assault and battery, the ancient so-called, and by you sup- 
posed, superstition will retire ; for we are not Christians still 
because the mortal struggle for life among different tribes 
and social divisions has ended in unshadowed peace, nor 
because the Bible, that Jewish library, has no discrepancies 
and is invulnerable to intellectual or moral attack; but 
because, on the whole, this halfinspired, half-corrupted 
institution which we call the Gospel, beyond all else as a 
practical power in the world, has produced and yet insures 
such a degree of good-will as is essential and indispensable 
that we may abide one another, and—without so much 
quarrel as would make life undesirable and no boon — stay 
together under the roof, civilly walk the streets, encounter 
each other kindly in our caravans through the desert, or 
camp out as friends in the open world; and with all defect 
or fault, whatever it be in the symbolic Holy Book, what a 
part it has played or acted for such amity among the inhabi- 
tants of the globe! The artist’s office, says Balzac, is by 
selecting and condensing to show the meaning that nature is 
after; and his little canvas of a few feet and inches shows 
the spirit and genius spread over broad acres and square 
miles of land and sea and sky. So, in these never quite 
antiquated or obsolete Scriptures, from the rude, boundless 
scene of human action and thought are selected and concen- 
trated the pictures and precepts which express the best 
meaning and divine purpose for the soul. Turning over the 
venerable pages you will not be in doubt where the master- 
pieces of painting are, any more than in a gallery, Vatican, 
or Louvre, with an eye to look, you could escape the 
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works of Titian, Raphael, Rubens, and Michael Angelo 
blazing with beauty, and outshining the plenteous mediocrity 
at their side. Much in sacred writ is frame of custom and 
circumstance ; but how much is immortal charm, too, of 
truth, with whatever local color holding us but closer for 
that, and never, while we have memory, to pass away! O 
iconoclast, with thy hammer at idols; O critic, with thy 
spear or needle for joints in the armor, spare not only the 
eternal verity, that needs not forbearance or mercy, but the 
setting, defence, and protection which it has in the imperfect 
speech and passing incidents of time! 

In the fable, the dog swimming the stream snapped after 
the shadow and lost the meat from his mouth. If we stopped 
to clear away all the vermin and insects and minutest things 
alive in the water and the air, we should never sit on the 
bank, repose under the tree, or drink from the cup or spring; 
and does not our over-dainty scrupling with defects or diffi- 
culties in the institute or document hinder the refreshment 
else ready for us in community of conviction and hope? No 
man’s individual superiority is more than the last peak of 
the mountain or point of the aiguille, whose sky-piercing 
elevation were impossible, but for the mighty mountain-base 
rising in gradual proportions, that holds it up. That base, 
upholding virtue for its achievement, and philanthropy for 
its work and criticism, genius too withal for its lofty foothold, 
and wide vision, is humanity itself, the flesh of all ages, the 
blood God has made all nations of, even the least and lowest 
of our kind and all kinds. O flower of song and wisdom, 
whom I am bid to admire, didst thou not blossom on the 
family tree? O bloom in garden, field, or prairie, was not 
thy ancestor a stem of grass? O Calvinist, human nature 
may be the ugly cactus thou declarest it; but observe the 
splendid petals from its spines and thorns! Human nature 
is a century-plant, a bitter aloe if you will, a stalk fifty 
centuries in growing; but such a glory as Jesus Christ is 
unfolds at last on its topmost bough; and, in its grace and 
perfume, being but a little lower leaf myself, shall I be nice 
or dainty to stint the circulation of my love through all its 
branches and sprays? , 
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Mirabeau, the giant patriot, we are told, in his zeal for the 
substance swallowed all the formulas. Pr. Horace Bushnell, 
whom some think our finest modern theologian, said he could 
swallow all the Christian creeds of all sects and denomina- 
tions without hurting his digestion. Napoleon Bonaparte 
was censured because, in Egypt, he tolerated and personally 
jeined in the Oriental rituals, instead of inforcing or standing 
stwutly up for the Romanism he was accustomed to at home, 
which was scarce more spiritual; although on his return he 
gave this color to his sincerity that on the vessel’s deck he 
asserted, against the French atheists of his time, the being of 
God,— pointing to the starry firmament and saying, “ Gentle- 
men, who made all that?” So General Scott was blamed as 
apostate and renegade for just bowing his head, and even, I 
believe, holding a candle in his hand during the pious cere- 
monies in a temple in Mexico, during the Mexican War. 
Some of us have found fault with Unitarians who did not, 
while in Washington, worship in the Unitarian church or 
chapel, ascribing it to interested motives if they preferred 
for any reason to go somewhere else. All this is petty 
sectarianism against the real catholicity which would em- 
brace sincere believers and worshippers of every type in our 
heart as they themselves kindle and melt in a common senti- 
ment before the Power, Creator, and Evolver without whom 
nothing is. 

Not only is there, in the modern phrase, a sympathy of 
religions; all religion is sympathy with human beings or 
divine. Arthur Schopenhauer said, “Sympathy is the only 
virtue”; and the “conscientious contention” which John 
Quincy Adams called it in Roger Williams and some other 
Puritans, of withholding sympathy from any on the ground 
of their opinions, religious or irreligious, is inhuman and 
undivine ; and, under pretence and appearance of fidelity, it 
is superficial pseudo-morality. The same great German phi- 
losopher, who could take up a thousand modern materialistic 
scientists in the breadth of his thought, derided and denounced 
the missionaries for carrying back to the East, at great 
expense of time and money, the very ideas in religion which 
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had .formerly been brought and imported from the East, 
from India, and frdm the Hindoos, whom the missionaries 
were travelling and toiling to convert. Perhaps his satire 
lit the mark of the theological and ecclesiastical systems 
which were at the time in his mind. But we must deny 
that true Christianity is within the range of his aim. Noth- 
ing could be more opposed to the East-Indian castes than the 
oneness among all his followers which was Christ’s centre 
and key-note; and, though Buddhism, which was a reform 
of Brahminism, was certainly a religion of earthly sympathy, 
humbling the loftiest to the most depressed; yet, for the 
sublime hope of a heavenly destiny, which ties in a knot of 
angelic love all the threads of human relationship, the 
Buddhist substituted the doctrine of Nirvana, about which 
scholars have to dispute whether it means real immortality 
or personal annihilation at death. A distinguished author 
doubts if Jesus teaches immortality for his disciples or any 
other persons. While I respect his right of judgment, I am 
amazed at his reading of the record, on which what is 
stamped more indelible and plain than the place of meeting 
again in the many-mansioned house ! 

So are we of the Christian religion; and, if any sceptic 
say what a weight of marvel and myth, which science must 
discard, Christianity has to carry —a load too great for a 
good understanding in future about it as a common creed,— 
I answer, the miraculous conception, turning water into 
wine, multiplying the loaves and fishes, blasting the barren 
fig-tree, finding money in the fish’s mouth, descent of flaming 
tongues from the sky, or bodily ascension through the 
clouds, overheard song of angels, or star going before the 
wise men, must be either a sort of poetic, Oriental, Hebrew 
picture-writing, or superstitious accretion rather than literal 
fact. It may be hard to cut out the gem from the crust; 
but in the extraordinary healings, and the Master’s rising, 
resuirection, and reappearance to his disciples, is no neces- 
sary violation of law. That they saw him again I do 
not doubt. Physiology now teaches that sight is not in 
the eye, the retina, or the air, but the brain, and may 
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occur or recur after the material object is withdrawn; vision 
with the eye, through the eye, without the eye being but a 
mode of motion, so science itself informs us, like heat and 
force of every sort. But the essence and heart of Christian- 
ity is no wonder, real or assumed, but in the spirit and 
doctrine and life and pattern of its author, running from his 
cradle to his cross, which do bind us together with more 
concord and power than aught beside ever organized here 
below; so that what else were needful to stop the universal 
political incendiarism, to adjust the unhappy differences that 
tear the American people asunder to-day, but a larger 
measure of that sincerity, patience, justice, forbearance, and 
long-suffering of love which Jesus taught and exemplified as 
the root and branch of his revelation, and which some South- 
ern politicians seem more ready to display than any of the 
North. The demonstration of our religion is not mathemati- 
cal or physical; or testimonial of witnesses alone; but 
intuitive recognition of its principles and experiment of their 
beauty and worth. “O taste and see that the Lord is good,” 
and “If ye have tasted that the Lord is gracious,” Peter and 
David in this figure of a joyful feast around a table hinting 
the board for a more blessed appetite. But if, like children 
quarrelling about their victuals, we fall out over our spirit- 
ual food, we fail of that object of tolerating each other, of 
living and getting along peaceably with each other, for 
which Church and State, all ecclesiastical and civil systems 
and regulations were at least designed ; and by the beasts of 
the field and birds of the air flocking and herding and wedging 
in their rest or migration together, how our disputes are 
rebuked! The old Psalmist, longing for the communion and 
deploring the desertion: of the sanctuary, cries out, “ Yea, the 
sparrow hath found an house, and the swallow a nest for her- 
self where she may lay her young, even thine altars, O Lord of 
hosts!” Shall I tell you of scores on scores of pigeons that have 
made house and nest for themselves betwixt yonder ceiling and 
roof, which being lately shut out in the cold by the repair of 
the window, rushed on their wings together or one after the 
other broke through the solid glass with their beaks to 
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recover .their comfortable refuge, which in some temple of 
God and fellowship of love do we not also need for our 
souls? Where shall we find it but in a common faith, in 
ideas of God and heaven and duty, in some experience which, 
with whatever dissent on minor points, we may substantially 
and virtually meet ? 

We may say all takes care of itself. But life is not all 
smooth evolution, as nature is not. We encounter cataracts 
on the stream. As the barometer and thermometer were 
twitched up and down with unwonted suddenness through 
unprecedented intervals of variation last week, a blinding 
thunderbolt in midwinter shook our dwellings and started 
us to our feet. There are shocks to health and fortune and 
position and affection, under which we need support and 
covert in a joint confidence, trust, and hope, which will come 
best from steady conspiring in duty in combined tasks, 
or each at his related post, with honesty of work and witness 
for our watch-word. I listened lately to a naturalist testify- 
ing what he had seen in old Silurian and Devonian layers of 
the globe of fossil remains of those strange shell-lodged 
creatures, the nautiloids and ammonites; and he was a 
reporter of nature so single in his eye on her process, so dis- 
interested to transfer his information, and so undiverted by 
any wilful opinion, others’ or his own, that it was a lesson 
for any dogmatist present to be thenceforth modest; and 
the man was more curious to me than the nautiloid or 
ammonite was to him; for what is this impartial enthusiastic 
investigation of truth but actual immortality and the pledge 
and promise of more room to inquire, larger audience to 
listen, and longer opportunity to love? All is relation. 
That Norwegian musician, who charms us alike with his 
benevolence, patriotism, public spirit, and touch on the 
violin, having, on a recent festival which was an ovation, 
made a speech on the discovery of this country by his 
ancestors nearly a thousand years ago,— tive hundred years 
before Columbus hove in sight of one of the West India 
Islands, more low on the coast, said: “Ladies and gentle- 
men, will you allow me to take my instrument in hand and 
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let music explain the rest?” So I have been communicat- 
ing with you, in words, on the proof of a true religion in our 
consenting practice of its commands. But those commands 
are that love to God and love to man which can but partially 
and poorly be put into words, and must go more perfectly 
into a manifesto of our sentiments in accordant manners and 
deeds. Humbly said our Northman visitor, “I am but an 
atom of failure in the universe; but you share that failure, 
for you indorse me. I belong to you and you belong to me.” 
Pleasant as it were to say not atoms of failure but spheres of 
success; yet let us thank God that with our best endeavor 
and accomplishment of our ideal we after all do fail; for 
failure is motive and chance to try again; failure proves we 
are not at the end, and though we die the sexton’s spade is 
not for our soul. Horace Bushnell, about to die, was anxious 
as Buckle also was, and Parker too, to finish his book. That 
nothing is finished here let us bring in evidence of a contin- 
uance in whose natural expectation we are not mocked by 
God! Christianity is an experiment not concluded yet. A 
miserable, wretched failure, say some. But cathedrals and 
churches standing like parts of the globe — spires that shall 
be reared to point to heaven when the hills will have crum- 
bled,—are the verdict of mankind against the folly and gloom 
of speculative unbelief. To-day, as the Christmas chimes 
ring out once more the message which the choirs chant 
within, let us say music must explain the rest. 

What is music? Nota single note, idea, thought, but a 
sentiment, a concert of manifold voices, pipes, and strings,— 
a symphony; and so in human life, not self-reliance, so 
proudly enjoined, but sympathy is the pass-key, counter- 
sign, master-word. The head without the heart is a bereft 
mourner sitting alone. The solitary recluse thinker, like the 
astronomer in his observatory amid “the cold light of stars,” 
or as one that looks from his house-top into the street, may 
give us a philosophy, but not a religion or wisdom of life,— 
which must come from a man like Christ praying his follow- 
ers may be one; or, in Channing’s mood, thanking God his 


“lot is bound up with that of the human race.” In this 
10 
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fellowship is faith which no argument or logic however able 
or acute, can generate; and, possessed with it, the soul is 
not only solemnly expectant of heaven, but plays with 
death. When Thomas More, on the scaffold, draws away his 
long beard with his hand, saying to the executioner, “ This 
at least has committed no treason”; when the German poet 
Heine being asked by the doctor, in his fatal sickness, if he 
can hiss—has lungs enough left for that, — humorously 
answers, “ No, not even a piece of Monsieur Scribe” (a play- 
writer); when a woman of my own acquaintance, about to 
die, being told by the physician, inquiring her symptoms, 
she must, her strength being so small, give him a short 
answer, instantly said, “I could never give such answer to 
you, — what is it but wit, as an ally of faith, holding out its 
candle into the shadow of the grave? 

Keener eyes than any sagacious wit, has love to see its 
objects that can never vanish away. M. Renan may call it a 
hallucination when Mary saw her risen Lord; I doubt not it 
was sight raised to the highest power. John and Peter saw 
the sepulchre empty. Empty it could not have been with 
even the body of such an one as Jesus init. Jesus himself, 
Peter afterwards said, it was not possible any grave should 
hold. Dig the earth for mortal remains, and raise the mon- 
uments of your beloved; yet behold the tombs empty! 

For one, then, claiming and allowing a right of intellectual 
adventure to any North Pole of barren speculation above 
or beyond, I yet abide in Christianity, Christendom, the 
Church; and if any so-called advanced thinker and explorer 
after some circumpolar, spiritual sea, shall say to me, 


“We fain would creep beneath our wonted covering, 
Mean as it is,” 


I answer, we need shelter with one another, as they also find 
who desert the old temple for some new club, association, or 
memorial hall. We all need, after our excursions, to come 
home to something built and fenced —a lodge and refuge 
from the wild, open, savage world. As the flowers, that 
adorn a thousand altars to-day; and, so modestly, with the 
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evergreen, from a friend’s hand, here our own shrine, did 
not unfold in frost and snow or on banks of ice-bound 
streams, on Nova Zembla or on Mont Blanc, but in glazed 
inclosures from the sleet and blast, so some graces of the 
character may bloom in the sanctuary, while other oaken 
virtues are rooted beneath the stiff clods, cleaving together, 
and tower through the tempestuous hail. We read in the 
Hebrew Psalms that God not only rides upon the wind and 
makes his chariot of a cloud, but has a pavilion for us to 
hide in from the strife of tongues. Let us, being not mere 
hermits in the cells or caverns of our own brain, thankfully 
go with him in his journey, or rest with him in his tent. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


THREE RICH MEN. THREE WISE AND GOOD MEN. 
Within the last eighteen months the three richest men in New 
York, perhaps the richest in America, have died. They all lived 

beyond the allotted three-score years and ten. The prominent 
place which they held in the public mind, at the head of the only 

aristocracy generally recognized among us, may justify us in call- 
ing attention to them. 

William B. Astor inherited the largest fortune which at the 
time of his father’s death had ever been accumulated in this coun- 
try, and the one occupation of his life was to make it larger. He 
had great advantages of education, and, while yet a young man, 
gave grounds to hope that the influence which he would exercise 
on society in the use of his great wealth would be such as to make 
his name honorable and his life a blessing. But he pursued a ver; 
different course. A gentleman who had been rich and then poor, 
and who was then growing very rich again, once said to us with a 
great deal of feeling, “Do you know that just in proportion as a 
man grows rich his heart grows hard? It is a fact.” Mr. Astor’s 
experience certainly went to confirm this impression. The richer 
he was, the more difficult it became for him to use money 
liberally. Ten dollars or possibly a hundred was sometimes 
wrung from his reluctant hands, where thousands or tens of thou- 
sands ought to have been cheerfully and thankfully given. His 
life became more and more the life of a miser, hoarding up his 
immense gains, recognizing less and less the claims of his fellow- 
men and of the community which protected him in the enjoy- 
ment of his vast possessions. His private character, so far as we 
know, was without stain or reproach. But he seems to have had 
no sense of the higher responsibilities and broader duties which 
were laid upon him by his position. And so the man dwindled 
into meanness and insignificance as his wealth and outward means 
of usefulness were enlarged. It is reported that a monument to 
his memory, costing a hundred thousand dollars, is to be erected in 
Trinity Church, New York. 
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Mr. Alexander T. Stewart made his own fortune. He was a 
man of liberal education. He was not without refinement of taste 
and some grand perceptions of what he owed to society. But the 
one purpose of his life was to get money. To spend it liberally 
or beneficently was a thought which sometimes flashed upon him 
as a beautiful vision. But that was all. Year after year the fair 
vision was put off, and the old man was only more severely intent 
than the young man had been on getting money. He was a hard 
master to those in his service, with little sympathy or kindness, 
exacting much and giving as little as possible in return. Towards 
his rivals in business his conduct was more that of a highwayman 
than of a Christian man, as he did not hesitate to use the great 
power which his immense wealth gave him to crush them that he 
might appropriate their business to himself. By these and other 
practices he became the richest merchant in the land. As he had 
no children to speak of in his will, there was a grand opportunity 
to make up for what he had thus far omitted to do, by devising 
wise and liberal bequests for the good of society. The clearness 
of judgment, the strength and breadth of mind which had 
achieved such extraordinary success in all that he undertook, 
might now turn in another direction, and show themselves as 
decisively in the use to be made of money as they had done in 
the means of getting it. But it does not yet appear that any such 
plans for individuals or the public welfare had been matured, when 
in the fulness of years the rich man died. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt also made his own fortune. The passion of 
his life was not so much the love of money as the love of power. 
Money was sought only as a means for the attainment of power. 
As the owner and master of a steamboat, with constantly increas- 
ing ability, he fought against an unreasonable monopoly in the 
facilities of transportation between Providence and New York. 
When he had carried his point and broken up the monopoly, he 
was no longer interested in that business, but turned his attention 
elsewhere, always making money and gaining power, till with a 
capital of more than eighty millions he was the greatest railroad 
king on this American Continent. He is not to be mentioned 
without respect. He had some high notions of honor. Men who 
put their money into corporations controlled by him were certain 
to get their full share of the profits. Sometimes he rose to the 
pitch of moral heroism. When the Confederate iron-clad Merri- 
mac was an object of terror to the whole Northern sea-coast, and 
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Mr. Vanderbilt was applied to by our government for aid, he 
fitted up his Vanderbilt, the fastest steamer on the ocean, making 
her bows one compact mass of timber, and went in her as com- 
mander to Norfolk in order to use her as a ram in destroying the 
Merrimac. The risk was so great that did not think he had a 
right to ask others to go unless he went with them. The Monitor 
had dene the work before he got there. But this should detract 
nothing from the honor due to him. He then gave the ship, worth 
a million dollars, to the government. He also endowed a college 
in Kentucky by giving it a million dollars or more. But in his 
line of steamships from New York to Aspinwall, very imperfect 
provision was made, especially for steerage passengers, and hun- 
dreds of lives, we are told, were needlessly sacrificed in order to 
increase his profits. He was a brave, able, energetic man, some- 
times generous and noble, and sometimes cruel and unscrupulous 
in his conduct. He left some small private benefactions to differ- 
ent persons outside of his immediate family, and a competency to 
each of his children, but nothing to any public object. Almost 
his entire fortune, which is supposed to be not less than eighty 
millions of dollars, was left to one son that the father might per- 
petuate through him the immense power which he had himself 
gained and wielded with such alacrity and ability. 

The lives and fortunes of these three men give rise to very 
serious reflections. Property is not held by a natural right. It is 
the creation of law. It is protected by law and by the moral 
sentiment of the community. It is the only thing which our laws 
authorize to be transmitted from one generation to another. The 
reason for this is the conviction that the well-being of society is 
best secured by such legal provisions. These immense fortunes 
are an anomaly in this country. They are not in harmony with 
the ideas which lie at the foundation of our government. They 
are permitted, because in legislation it is not easy to draw the 
line between fortunes which are a benefit and fortunes which are 
an injury to society. Our rich men have often been liberal and 
public-spirited. They have recognized the obligations of enlarged 
usefulness which are laid upon them with their enlarged means. 
And if they generally should be of this character and act accord- 
ingly, it would be of great advantage to have a large class of rich 
men. Our colleges and churches, our hospitals, our children’s aid 
societies, our art museums, and a thousand other different institu- 
tions and measures for the public good —alleviating suffering, 
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enlarging the culture, improving the taste, or promoting the happi- 
ness of the people —can be much better maintained under private 
management thes by the government. If our rich men cheerfully 
accept the obligations, with the privileges, of wealth, and take the 
lead, as some of our rich men rejoice to do, in whatever may pro- 
mote the best interests of society, then it is the duty, as it is for 
the good, of society to secure them in the possession of property. 
But if the example of the three rich men of New York is to be 
generally followed by the class to which they belonged, and 
wealth, instead of laying additional obligations upon them, is 
only to elate them and make them feel themselves independent of 
all the various claims of society, their influence, increasing with 
the wealth of the nation, will more and more demoralize the 
people. The laws may remain as they are. But these men will 
be doing what they can to loosen and lower the moral convictions 
and habits which alone can give security to property or life. If 
such is to be the influence and tendency of wealth, as it must be 
if such examples are generally followed, then society will have to 
protect itself by laws which shall make it impossible, or at least 
exceedingly difficult, to accumulate and preserve these colossal 
fortunes. It depends upon the rich, by the use they make of 
money, to determine what the laws regulating the possession, and 
especially the inheritance, of property shall be. Already this is 
getting to be a most grave and serious matter. For in the two 
extremes of society are the two most dangerous classes. 

It is refreshing to turn from cases like these to the example 
of three men who have died in Boston within the last three 
months. Edward Wigglesworth was the son of a rich man. But 
to his mind, wealth bringing greater advantages of education 
within his reach only laid upon him the necessity of working all 
the harder in order to profit by them. He was graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1822. He assisted Francis Lieber in the long and 
laborious work of preparing the Encyclopedia Americana. He 
was an acute and original thinker. His inquiries and investiga- 
tions went through a wide range of subjects. But his life was 
mostly that of a painstaking, conscientious, liberal-minded, prac- 
tical man, working for others more than for himself. The benevo- 
lent movements and institutions which have given an enviable 
name to Boston during the last forty years, engaged no small 
portion of his time and thought. He accepted every just and 
reasonable draft that the good of society could make upon him. 
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He had his peculiarities. He worked according to his own 
methods. But while he shrunk from all publicity, he loved to 
go about doing good. In his private walks and his personal 
relations, which were closely associated with the well-being of 
society, he was a wise, upright, generous man. 

Edward Pickering was graduated at Harvard College in 1824, 
and studied law. He was a man of clear, intellectual discrimina- 
tions, and his opinions carried with them the weight which 
belongs to perfect intellectual and moral integrity. He held 
important offices of trust, and shrunk from no labor which they 
required of him. Affairs, small or great, committed to his care, 
were sure to be managed wisely. In every way he was a most 
trustworthy man. He was the life of his home, and the life which 
he cherished there he carried with him wherever he went, and it 
created around him an atmosphere of kindliness and intelligence. 
He associated himself with the best interests of society, and dif- 
fused everywhere a healthy, moral sentiment. When he died 
something important was taken from the moral power of the com- 
munity. 

John James Dixwell, like both the others whom we have men- 
tioned, belonged to an old and time-honored New England 
family. He had not the advantage of a college education. But 
in fourteen long voyages between America and Asia, where his 
leisure “was devoted to the best books and to patient thought 
upon their subjects,” he gained what “was more than a liberal 
education.” For twenty-seven years he was the president of a 
Boston bank. “Much of his time was occupied as trustee for 
women and children, and for various institutions.” His knowl- 
edge was various and exact. He was associated with the best 
men and for the best objects. He was a man whom every one 
could trust, and, therefore, in all his labors, through a life of 
seventy years, he was building up that confidence in moral dis- 
tinctions which is the life and safeguard of society. 

Here were three men, who for many years have been exercising 
the best influence on all around them. They were all men of 
modest, retiring habits. Their names seldom appeared in the 
papers. They were not much talked about. But they were 
all men of influence and ability, and it would not be extrav- 
agant to say that property in this community is more safe, 
and life is better worth the having than they would be if 
they had not lived. The moral atmosphere around us is purer 
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and sweeter to-day, because of the qualities which they uncon- 
sciously infused into it. With all their modesty, withdrawing 
themselves as they did from public notoriety, they were, never- 
theless, public benefactors. There was a moral grandeur in their 
lives, which gives an added dignity to our common manhood, while 
it throws a gentle, cheering, hallowed light into the privacy of our 
domestic relations. 

Let all our influential men be like the three whom we have first 
mentioned in this article, and society will soon fall to pieces from 
the lack of moral coherency. The greater the amount of material 
wealth, the more immediate and rapid will be the process of dis- 
solution. But let all our influential men be like the three last 
mentioned, and society will grow, at once and constantly, richer 
in every thing that makes life a blessing. With the former, 
selfishness was the supreme law, and wee to the weak and the 
fallen. With the latter, moral rectitude was the supreme law, 
religiously respected, with a sensitive regard to the rights of all, 
and a thoughtful provision for the helpless and unfortunate. 


THE ELECTORAL VOTE. 


The report of the joint Committee of the two Houses of Con- 
gress, on the mode of deciding the great question now before the 
country, is of a most encouraging character, inasmuch as it shows 
that we have in Congress statesmen who, on a great public emer- 
gency, can rise above partisan considerations. We believe that 
the best men everywhere go with the Committee, and are much 
more anxious to have a decision which cannot be controverted 
than to have their own candidate chosen. We prefer the Repub- 
lican candidate and believe that he has been legally chosen. But 
as half the nation thinks otherwise, we are willing to refer the 
matter to five judges of our Supreme Court and abide by their 
decision in regard to the legality of the disputed votes, even 
though it should place Tilden in the Presidential chair. It is of 
the utmost importance to have the controversy settled in a legal 
manner, 

THINGS AT HOME. 


THE WORKING-MAN’S SUNDAY. 


We have had the pleasure of reading a valuable essay in the 
Index on this subject from the pen of Rev. William C. Gannett, 


read at the Convention of the Free Religious Association held at 
11 
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Boston in November. It is characterized with the usual fairness 
and fine candor which Mr. Gannett always manifests towards his 
theological opponents. There is a tone of moderation, an absence 
of heat, a calm weighing of the subject, which arrest the atten- 
tion, command our confidence, and disarm hostility, even though 
the reader may differ from him in many of his conclusions. We 
quote one or two passages : — 


The “Puritan” Sabbath and the “Continental” Sabbath are set off 
against each other as two great types, and each is praised, each heartily 
hated, by opposite parties. In both cases injustice is done both to the 
thing praised and to the thing condemned. New England Puritanism 
was much more than the ascetic monstrosity which its modern scoffers 
mock at. That austere moral strength of which the Puritan Sabbath was 
the natural seventeenth-century sign —its sign and not its cause —has 
been the iron in the nation’s blood down to the seventh generation. 
Would we had more of it! On the other hand the Continental Sabbath 
is by no means the abomination of desolation and profligacy described by 
those who fear it. Sunday is the home-day there as here; the general 
rest-day there, though not so much as here; the day of worship there as 
well as here, though in a less degree; and besides this, it is there far 
more a recreation-day than here,—and by this last difference it goes so 
far towards redressing the balance of comparative good between the two 
days, there and here, that Iam not at all sure, on the whole, that our 
American Sunday deserves the higher praise. The late Dr. Guthrie, of 
Edinburgh, was true Scotch Presbyterian on the subject of Sabbath 
observances, and his testimony is noteworthy. “We counted on one 
occasion in Pays thirty-three theatres and places of amusement open on 
the Sabbath day,” he writes. Coming home, “in one hour we saw in 
London and Edinburgh, with all her churches and schools and piety, 
more drunkenness than we saw in five long months in guilty Paris.” Or 
again: “ At the Synod of the Scotch Church in 1867, the Puritan Sab- 
bath was openly proclaimed a failure, and ample evidence was adduced 
in proof; one of the speakers declaring that Continental Sabbaths pro- 
duced no parallel to the disgraceful behavior which marked the day in 
Scotland.” I do not mean to correlate the two as simple cause and 
effect —the Sabbath-keeping and the drunkenness,—though there is 
doubtless some connection of that sort between the sombre day and the 
number of reelers on the street. The “working-men ” will have recrea- 
tion, and if the higher kinds are shut to them, there will only be the more 
idle men to seek the lower kinds,—the den if not the garden, the saloon 
if not the concert or the gallery. But however related, facts like those 
referred to should be remembered in comparing the two Sabbath-types. 

And yet I grant the heart sickens to see the abuse of the day, not as 
Sunday, but as a day when the population of a large city, where the day 
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is free, gives itself up to its pleasures,— so much of the pleasure seems so 
low in kind. The wish yearns in one to do something to raise the grade 
of pleasure for at least some of these thousands. To do that would in 
itself be education. It still remains to hint what might be done with 
Sunday in this third aspect, as the people’s education-day. I speak of 
intellectual education. Rest, recreation,— both are familiar thoughts of 
the day. This other is comparatively a modern view, not yet systemati- 
cally adopted by any of our States. 

The broad fact to be remembered is that the day must be occupied in 
order to be saved. An idle Sunday is not a rest-Sunday, and it is the 
kind of Sunday that makes the recreation dangerous. A fact almost as 
broad is that it is not and will not be occupied to any large extent by 
working-men in church-going. Fill the churches full, and outside there 
are multitudes who cannot get in and would not if they could. And yet 
the day must be occupied in order to be saved. Where recreation is 
debarred, and nothing is done for education, is it not a hard case? 
Where recreation is allowed, and nothing is done for education, then as I 
said, the heart grows sick. In either case, remembering how much the 
week-day’s work ministers in various ways to the good of body, mind, 
and character, it may be seriously doubted whether the Sunday, in spite 
of all the churches do, is not the least inspiring day for true manhood of 
all the seven. If the cities could be polled of a rainy Sunday, inaction, 
idleness, listlessness, would be found, I fear, the actually prevailing 
characteristic. Not one-half the population can handle a leisure-day so as 
not to be bored or harmed by it! And, below a certain grade of mental 
resource and of home-attractiveness, it is that idleness, inaction, listless- 
ness, which leads to the low companionship, the drunkenness, the profli- 
gacy of the Sunday waste. 

Summer and winter must be here distinguished. In our Northern cities 
for six months of the year the day can hardly be an out-door day. Here 
then is an empty winter Sunday,—and an average city clerk or mechanic. 
He is not going to church, or if he goes, that takes but a long hour. Can 
nothing be done to help him save his day? 


Mrs. E. D. Cheney said some words which will touch a chord 
of sympathy in our hearts, as we recall’ the sacred and genial 
hours of past Sundays when neighbor or kinsman dropped in at 
twilight, and sat round the open fire, talking on themes of home, 
or of the departed ones, while little morsels of candy would creep 
out of their pockets into the mouths of the children, who tittered 
slyly, and yet with subdued faces listened to their tales of old lang- 
syne. We quote a short passage : — 


Then there is another use to which Sunday is usually put now, and 
which, it seems to me, it should be put especially; and that is the 
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cultivation of the social and affectional nature. The blessed home 
influences of Sunday can hardly be over-estimated; and we should 
free Sunday from all that sense of gloom and austerity which are so 
commonly connected with it. I was delighted with the Jewish expres- 
sion which was given us this morning, of Sunday as a day of mirth. It 
should be a day of thanksgiving and rejoicing. We should not be satis- 
fied that we are keeping it right, unless it is the pleasantest day of the 
week to all in the house. Let it be a day when absent friends are 
remembered, and present ones enjoyed; when the guest is welcomed sim- 
ply and without labor; when a choice fruit or a beautiful flower is sent 
to the sick and lowly. Let it be what the French make the New Year, a 
day of reconciliation, when friends who have been estranged, they know 
not why, may take each other by the hand without questions asked, and 
be at peace again. Let it be a day when parents and children sit down 
together by the fireside, and learn to know each other intimately and 
lovingly; when together they enjoy the higher pleasures of mind, heart, 
and soul.... 

You remember, in the old Puritan households, Sunday was a very hard 
day for the children. One of the members would watch, or all the chil- 
dren would watch, for the movement when the sun dipped below the 
horizon, and then exclaim, “The sun’s down! The sun’s down!” and 
give a joyous shout that Sunday was passed. It always seemed to me 
that there could be no severer rebuke to that painful idea of Sunday than 
this rejoicing that its sun had gone down at last, which was universal 


among the children. 
THINGS ABROAD. 


SPIRITUALISM. 


Our friends of the tipping-table order seem to have got full 
possession of this name as the watchword of their organizations, 
if they may be said to have any organized life. We do not like 
to abandon it to them; but neither do our friends among the 
orthodox like to have us assume the word “ Liberal Christians,” as 
if we were the only liberal thinkers in the world; nor do we feel 
satisfied to yield them the term “Evangelical,” as though the 
spirit of Christ’s glad and divine evangel dwelt only with them. 

It shows how much real value there is in a name. It is the 
mere figure-head which happens to be at hand, and is caught up 
and put at the front of a party for the time being. By-and-by it 
begins to accumulate within itself all the isms of that party, its 
pure signification is set aside, certain things are “ understood” by 
it, as our old grammars used to say, and we courteously yield the 
word to our religious or political opponents. 
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Our English friends appear to have been much excited over the 
visit of a certain Dr. Slade, a “ Spiritualist” from America, this 
last autumn. We shall have to argue ourselves unknown, by 
saying that we do not know anything about him, except from 
occasional glances at his performances in England. Our general 
impression is that he has been carrying on feats of jugglery in 
dark rooms, to intelligent audiences, and if we are not mistaken, 
the last accounts of him were, that he was in a London Peni- 
tentiary. 

We do not care to examine into this case. We know there are 
plenty of pretenders in this class of business who go about 
unblushingly, and deceive people in order to make money. We 
cannot, however, suppose so many intelligent and refined people 
would be converts to this doctrine of “ Spiritualism,” if there were 
not some hidden, magnetic power dwelling in conscientious and 
perhaps abnormal persons by which they read other minds, and 
perhaps— we say it with caution,— look with a power of second- 
sight into the spiritual world. But supposing this be true, the 
first question that comes up is, What good has this power done 
the world? All the wonderful works of Jesus were done to bless 
his race, and the very people he lived with. We do not believe, 
as some profound writers think, that he contemplated beforehand 
his blessed deeds. They were drawn out of him at the moment. 
His great heart was roused at the spectacle of human misery. 
The power of God broke forth in him. We have some cases now, 
where diseases are cured by the power of faith. No one is dis- 
posed to doubt this; but looking at the matter from an earthly 
plane, these seers are not able to help the medical world by show- 
ing where disease lies; neither do they tell the Judge in the Crim- 
inal Court where the stolen money is, and the thief. We have, no 
doubt, many earth-bound persons, who can at least love, have 
found comfort in the simple assurance that their departed friends 
live. They have never taken Jesus’ word for it. They do not 
know him. But they believe the purblind medium. Let them 
have this consolation from her if they will not go to the noblest 
Teacher. We would not rob them of it. But there are others 
whose souls are sicklied by this straining gaze after unseen reali- 
ties, who are easily deluded with their own imaginations, and 
their lives are wasting away in a weak sentimentality for friends 
whom, perhaps, they neglected while living. 

We find an interesting article on this subject in a recent num- 
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ber of the London Inquirer, by “E. A.” He goes further than 
many of us, perhaps, in regard to the belief in spiritual appear- 
ances; but his views are so far removed from the common spirit- 
ualistic ideas, that it is valuable to consider them, and see what 
grains of truth are to be found in them. We quote as follows: — 


... To begin with, we avow ourselves believers— not in all the non- 
sense, frivolity, and absurdity put forth now and then in the name of 
Spiritualism,— but believers in spirits. “Sunt aliquid Manes ; letum non 
omnia finit, Luridaque evictos effugit umbra rogos.” Spirits, if they exist at 
all, must exist in infinite numbers and in infinite variety of condition, 
some foolish, some wise, some low in the scale of excellence, some far 
advanced towards holy power and heavenly beauty. In the Father’s 
house are many mansions, some broad and roomy, some narrow and con- 
fined, some with an outlook into the boundless and beautiful heaven, 
some with a back-window, as it were, commanding only a retrospective 
look at the world. There is nothing inconsistent with kindness in the 
Supreme Being in supposing this variety of psychic position and state, 
provided we also suppose (what is no doubt true) that there is continual 
invitation to souls to rise in their sphere and habitation and change their 
condition, a continual process of improvement and discipline; a gradual 
but continuous passing upward from the lower to the higher mansions as 
qualification and fitness are attained. As for the notion of an immediate 
and abrupt translation after death of all souls into a realm of two sec- 
tions, on the right hand a heaven of bliss, on the left a hell of suffering, 
that has suited, and may, perhaps, still suit a few evangelical imagina- 
tions, but is not entertained nowadays by rational and meditative men. 
Now considering the mental and spiritual state in which thousands of 
human beings daily pass away from the world, their ignorance, their 
frivolity, their low desires, their narrow and obscure perceptions, their 
merely sensuous if not sensual ideas of happiness, is it likely that they 
are all at once changed as by miracle into a totally different psychic 
state? Is it not probable that many who enter the new world cast long- 
ing, lingering looks back upon the old one, upon those ambitions, vanities, 
and sordid and sensuous things which occupied all their thoughts and 
strained all their energies while they were here?... 

For our own parts we have never seen spirits of the dead, and are quite 
content to postpone our acquaintance with them till that not very remote 
time when we ourselves shall shuffle off this mortal coil and become 
members of their community. But if we happened to possess any occult 
attractive power by which these ghostly beings might be drawn unbidden 
into our chamber, we should try, we think, to summon courage and inter- 
rogate the intruder somewhat in this style: “ What is your business here? 
Are you the bearer of any message or the communicator of any influence 
from the heavenly world by which our minds can be made brighter, our 
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hearts more generous and warm, our tastes and desires more pure and 
refined, our integrity more complete, our conscience more delicate and 
discriminating, and our whole nature uplifted nearer to the heavenly 
beauty? If these be your motives and purposes we welcome you with 
gratitude and joy. But if you come merely to rollic and riot, to slam 
doors, turn tables, break chairs, lift people in the air, write nonsense on 
slates, or rap out foolish replies to foolish questions,—if this be all you 
can do, in the name of goodness depart from this chamber, go back to 
that low habitation in the spiritual world from which you came. Seek 
your improvement there, and cease to bring folly and nonsense into our 
human world, since it already possesses more than enough of its own... . 

There is a way of communicating with spirits very different from that 
adopted at these séances. It is to go into our chambers, shut the door, 
hush perturbation of mind, and pray in spirit and in truth to Him who is 
the fulness both of spirit and of truth. There will be no noise in the air, 
no disturbance of the furniture, no writing or rapping or scratching, no 
visibly abnormal, outward phenomena of any kind, but there will be a 
‘still small voice ” heard within the recesses of the bosom, a low inward 
whispering, as though some gentle angels were ministering to us, an 
upward fluttering of the wings of hope and faith, a movement of 
refreshed power, a breathing of becalming love. This, we think, is the 
true and lawful intercourse of spirits, the “communion of saints,” the 
means of bringing the holy on earth in closer relations with the holier in 
heaven. Or, if the worshipper prefers to this solitary prayer to go forth 
in beneficence among his fellow-men; if he unites in efforts to uplift the 
fallen, to lead back the strayed, to enlighten the dark and ignorant, to 
cheer the despairing and soften the anguish of the suffering, he wiil find, 
after a while, that here, too, he has been holding communion with spirits, 
—real spirits though still inhabiting the flesh. 


SERVICE AT BIRMINGHAM. 


A large audience was assembled in the “Old Meeting-house” 
at Birmingham not long ago, to hear a sermon from Prof. F. W. 
Newman, whose venerable age, distinguished position in letters, 
and recent connection with the Unitarian ranks in England, made 
the occasion a very interesting one. His sermon was not, as 
some of his critics might fear, an essay on evolution, or the great- 
ness of matter, or Zoroaster or Buddha, or even our good Theo- 
dore Parker, but a plain, affectionate appeal to his hearers on the 
great subject of charities, and the best way to bless our neigh- 


bors as well as ourselves. The subject was apparently chosen 
on account of a charitable collection which was to be taken up 
that day. It is interesting to hear comments made from the 
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other side of the religious house, especially when they are found 
in that valuable paper, the Baptist Christian World. The letter 
is from the pen of a lady. We give it here to our readers : — 


The announcement that Professor Francis William Newman was to 
preach last Sunday in the Old Meeting-house of the Unitarians in Bir- 
mingham brought together a crowded and cultured audience, drawn 
thither by various motives,— many, doubtless, to worship, even though it 
might be an unknown God; some to compare the preacher with his still 
more distinguished brother, their own fellow-townsman, John Henry 
Newman, of the Oratory; others simply to hear and see for themselves 
the writer of one of the most profoundly religious books of modern days, 
whatever may be said of its theology—The Soul; its Sorrows and its 
Aspirations. 

To thoughtful minds there is a singular and significant interest in the 
spectacle of these two brothers, born in one home, taught the same 
prayers at one mother’s knee, brought up amid the same influences, both 
of them eminently devout and spiritual-minded men, endowed alike with 
an intellect vigorous and keen, above all, earnest and untiring seekers 
after truth; yet, after starting from the same point, standing, finally, at 
the very opposite poles of religious thought. Surely, if the Divine words 
are to be received — and who shall dare to reject them? — “that they that 
seek shall find,” these two men, striving, agonizing after some certainty of 
belief, 


“ Some solid ground on which to rest,” 


rending asunder the most cherished associations of a lifetime, willing to 
lay aside everything that might impede them in the search for truth, 
ought to have attained it. Can both be wrong, or both be right? For we 
see them now, the one lying bound hand and foot upon the altar of an 
authoritative creed, the other, as our theologians with one consent declare, 
drifting in the darkness over an unknown sea, whitherwards he cannot 
tell. 

In a word, the brothers Newman, both of them distinguished leaders 
of their respective schools of thought, represent, the one the so-called 
“ superstition ” of the Christian world as typified by Rome, the other that 
modern form of “infidelity” whose growth divines and dignitaries with 
one voice unite to denounce, bewail, and wonder at. 

“Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?” Shall this man, whom 
many doubtless among ourselves would brand as “ unbeliever,” strengthen 
our faith in God, or quicken our love to man? Can he lift us nearer to 
the light, or help us to realize what, after all, is the main thing, often 
forgotten by us, what is the meaning and the work of life? The answer 
is not for us to give. We can say only, “Come and see!” 

There is standing before the people a tall, spare man, with deep-set, 
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luminous eyes, bent now on the sea of upturned faces before him; a worn 
and thoughtful countenance, with an expression sometimes of melancholy 
in its repose; his aspect that of one who has fought for his convictions, 
who carries many a scar, who has won through all to peace, though not to 
an untroubled peace at last. With one short prayer to Him whose name 
is Love, he bids his hearers “ remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how 
he said, ‘It is more blessed to give than to receive.’” The sermon is a 
discourse on the growth of Christian morals. It is very quiet, earnest, 
lucid. From the “accent” of the thought you may tell at once that it is 
a scholar and a philosopher who speaks; yet so clear and simple is it that 
all may follow him with ease. Leaving the older Paganisms behind, we 
have the Jewish and the Christian systems of morality contrasted and 
compared with those elaborated by the masters of Greek philosophy. We 
see the evolution of morals in the race, the march of mankind from mean- 
ness on to majesty, from selfishness to divinest charity, the circle of 
benevolence spreading from its centre in the individual till it includes 
the family, the society, the country, widening out at last to take in all 
humanity. And then is shown in noblest words how not only the scope 
but the idea of charity has grown. The relief of suffering, the punish- 
ment of crime, the alms to poverty are good, but charity now means more 
than this. Our thought, our time, our substance, we must give to prevent, 
by every means at our command, these various forms of ill. This is that 
“will” of God which must needs be done by us in the world if we would 
“know ” Him whose name is Love. Serving man whom He hath made, 
we do most truly serve our God. 

A lesson that the Church does greatly need to learn. Such teaching 
was his who took upon him the form of a servant that he might show us 
wherein man’s true greatness lay. And whether the devils of Ignorance 
and Suffering and Vice be cast out of this sad world in the name of 
Christ or not, the Master will, perchance, count such service as done to 


him when he disowns in the great day of reckoning much that now boasts 
itself to be ministerial success. 


GEORGE DAWSON. 


Speaking of Birmingham reminds us of George Dawson, whom 
we have never seen, and whose words, unfortunately, we do 
not remember ever to have read; but there is something about 
his name that falls in sweet and gracious influences on our 
hearts and imaginations here in America. We catch the sympa- 
thy from our English friends, and ocean waves between cannot 
sweep away these blessed influences that pass and repass and 
make us one in Christ Jesus. 

We have all read in the papers George Dawson’s career; how 


he belonged to the Baptist denomination in England, and at 
12 
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length left them for wider room, but carrying with him their good 
will, and casting back looks of affection ever upon them; how 
he started an independent church, and made it a power in Bir- 
mingham, and was at the head of every good work there, intel- 
lectual and philanthropic, for many years; how at last he 
dropped away with his harness on, at the call of the Master. 

Why do we sigh at the thought of such deaths? Should we 
ever rise to so sublime a comprehension of the power of good 
men’s lives, if we were not for a moment stunned when they are 
taken, in their prime, suddenly out of our sight ? Virtuous and 
noble old age is an exalted sight. But these sons of the morning 
who go down at noon-day leave trails of glory that light up all 
our lives. 


JOHN RUSKIN. 


It is interesting to see the activity of this man. He is writing 
now a work on geology, another on botany, and another on art; 
a life of Turner, and one of Xenophon; a commentary on Hesiod; 
and a history of Florentine and Attic art. He has all the time 
his professorship of art at Oxford, and, we believe, is writing : 
work on birds, besides editing translations of the classics for 
British peasants, to which books he adds lengthy prefaces. 

Mere quantity, however, is nothing. Mr. Ruskin’s best admir- 
ers will acknowledge that he is sometimes a little prolix, and 
when he is not that, he is apt to be dogmatic, and pound down 
upon those ideas which do not suit him. But such an amount of 
faithful study is worthy of all praise, and if this hurrying genera- 
tion do not get time to read all his books, they will keep for the 
next. 

There is another side of his character which is well worth look- 
ing at,—his practical labors for the public well-being. He has 
established a museum at Sheffield, and is at the head of the “St. 
George’s Company,” which has for its object the “health, wealth, 
and long life of the British nation.” Its aims are multitudinous, 
and, of course, “practical” people call it chimerical; but Mr. 
Ruskin will bring something out of it, and his interest in the 
working-people of Great Britain ought to win our highest sympa- 
thy and respect. His generosity to Oxford and Cambridge, in 
gifts of pictures, and the large sums of money he lays down, to 
carry out his benevolent schemes, deserve lasting gratitude. 
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FRENCH MOVEMENTS. 


Our French brethren are still at work holding conferences, 
keeping the waters moving, and hoping every time that some- 
thing good will come of it. The two last ones that we have seen 
accounts of were held at Rouen and Lille. The correspondent in 
DT) Alliance Liberale seems to think they were encouraging. Both 
Orthodox and Liberals showed a desire to come to an agreement. 
M. Fontanes, the eloquent liberal preacher at Havre, whom we 
have all heard of, was asked to give up his temple for a series of 
meetings representing all parties. There is some complaint that 
the Orthodox ministers get themselves put into the pulpit more 
often than the Liberals; but we trust the meetings were tolerably 
harmonious. 

M. Dufour, pastor of Dardagny, a liberal Orthodox preacher of 
some celebrity, has died of late, much to the regret of the com- 
munity. He was a devoted pastor, not afraid of new light; a 
man of learning who had published some valuable theological 


books. 
M. P. L. 





Foreign Periodical Literature. 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Dr. Sprenger has remarked that though Islam has been de- 
scribed in many books, few educated people know more about it 
than that the Turks are Mohammedans and allow polygamy. 
Within the last few months, however, we have learned far more 
about Turkey and Montenegro than we ever knew before. The 
newspapers have flooded us with correspondence, and ‘he varied 
and weighty aspects of the Eastern question have furnished the 
predominant theme for the foreign magazines. The geography, 
history, and social condition of the war-beclouded provinces have 
each received minutest description from competent writers, and 
the political horizon has been scanned, and the “probabilities” 
registered by not less eminent authorities. An element in the 
problem, which has received less attention than most others, is 
treated by Mr. Gladstone, in the Contemporary Review for 
December, in an article on “The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern 
Problem,” which is not less broad or vigorous than his article in 
the November number of the same magazine. Mr. Gladstone 
finds his text on this occasion in the meeting comprising, as we 
are told, about ten thousand persons, which assembled at Athens 
a few weeks before to put forward a claim on behalf of the Hel- 
lenic provinces still in servitude, and not permitted even to speak 
authentically for themselves. The claim was for a hearing at the 
conference of powers. on the Eastern question, and for an equal 
share in the emancipation which has been demanded in various 
quarters on behalf of Slavonic subjects of the Ottoman Power. 
In their title to be dealt with by the Conference, Mr. Gladstone 
does not absolutely pronounce, bus proceeds to sketch in outline 
the most material parts of the political history of modern Greece, 
especially in its relation to Turkey. The statistical record of the 
progress of Greece, drawn from published sources, shows us that 
Greece is not wholly living on its past history. “The population, 
which was stated in 1834 to be 650,000, had risen in 1870 to be 
1,238,000; that is to say, it had nearly doubled in thirty-six 

* years; a more rapid rate of increase than that of Great Britain, 
and far beyond the ordinary European rate. With the Ionian 
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Islands Greece must now contain a number of souls considerably 
beyond a million and a half. In 1830 Greece had 110 schools 
with 9,249 scholars. In 1860 it had 752 schools with 52,860 
scholars. The University of Athens, which in 1837 had 52 
students, in 1866 could show 1,182. The number of Greek sea- 
men, augmented by the addition of those of the Ionian Islands, 
was in 1871 no less than 35,000. But before that annexation 
they were 24,000; or almost three times as many, in proportion 
to the population, as those of the United Kingdom. That por- 
tion of Greek trade which is carried on with the United King- 
dom, and which was in 1861 £923,000, had risen in 1871 to 
£2,332,000. 

“Neither, then, in a material, nor in a political and social 
view,” says Mr. Gladstone, “is there any ground to regret the 
intervention of the Powers on behalf of Greece. The prospect 
of Russian predominance in the Levant is just a8 oppressive to 
their rising hopes as that of a Greek Empire at Constantinople is 
distasteful even to the mighty and wide-ruling empire of all the 
Russias.” 

The same number of the Contemporary Review contains 
another article on the “Eastern Question,” by R. Bosworth 
Smith, in which, incidental to the political question, some of the 
striking conditions in the Turkish national character are well 
illustrated, and some of the reforms indicated which Europe may 
well demand, and Turkey be expected to accept. 

The Turkish question is further considered in the Dublin Re- 
view and in the British Quarterly for October; and, besides 
some Eastern social sketches, the Deutsche Rundschau has an 
article on the same question, closing with this significant para- 
graph: “The decayed carcass of Mussulman Turkey must be set 
aside, and Russia must not alone determine the disposition of the 
heritage.” 

While nearly all the articles that we have seen on this impor- 
tant topic are conceived in a grave and dignified tone, the Lon- 
«on Christian Observer and Advocate— which, on the authority 
of its title-page, we remind our readers is “conducted by mem- 
bers of the Church of England” —has an article on the Turkish 
question, which, since Mark Twain’s speech on New England 
weather, is one of the most successful attempts in comic litera- 
ture of the reason. It is all the more amusing because the 
author is totally unconscious of being funny. Henceforth, if we 
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follow the keen prophetic instinct of this writer, instead of look- 
ing in the daily journals for the latest cables on the Eastern ques- 
tion, we may relieve our suspense by reading, once for all, the 
book of Revelation, where the whole story is told in advance. 
“It is generally admitted by students of prophecy that in the 
ninth and sixteenth chapters of Revelation we have a brief 
account of the rise and fall of the Turkish Empire.” See Rev., 
ix., 12, 21. 

We wonder that this general admission, so unfavorable to 
Turkey, has not been made the occasion of any diplomatic pro- 
test. 

We learn further, tha! the “Rise of the Mohammedan power 
appears to be clearly predicted in the early portions of the six- 
teenth chapter of Revelation, which describes more particularly 
what may be termed the Saracenic woe, and which was to 
last in its intensity for the period of five prophetic months, or 
one hundred and fifty years, from A. D. 622—772. It is, how- 
ever, with the Turkish portion of the predicted woe that we are 
now more especially concerned, and of which the prophecy in 
the later portion of this same chapter gives such minute details 
as forbid any reasonable doubt on the subject.” We should be 
tempted to add an exclamation point here if such punctuation 
would not savor of heresy. 

“That the great River Euphrates, verse fourteen, refers to the 
Mohammedan power seemed to be admitted by all.” Dean Stan- 
ley, for instance, and Bishop Colenso! 

We are also informed that the third part of men killed by the 
fire, smoke, and brimstone which issued out of their mouths — 
the mouths of the lion-headed horses of Rev. ix., 17, —— “appears 
to refer to the cannon used at the siege of Constantinople,” a fact 
which writers on heavy ordnance have hitherto altogether over- 
looked. 

But now comes the question, “ Are the signs of the times suffi- 
ciently clear to warrant our expectation that this war in which 
Turkey is now engaged will be the final scene in the prophetic 
drama of the drying up of the Euphrates?” The answer to this 
question, which we kindly supply, will be of great importance to 
the stock exchange: “If the year-day theory be true, and if we 
are right in interpreting the period of 1260 years as the close of 
the Turkish woe, we may expect that this war, now commenced, 
unless patched up by a temporary peace, to be broken on the 
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first opportunity, will not end until the year 1881-2, when twelve 
hundred and sixty years will have expired, counting from the 
Mohammedan era of the Hegira.” 

In giving a summary of the most notable articles in foreign 
reviews we doubt if it be judicious to devote much space to 
those that are only notable for their nonsense. We have given 
this much, however, to show that if the new theological criti- 
cism has received a powerful impetus within the last few years, 
the old criticism has not been entirely abandoned. 

In an article before referred to, Mr. E. Bosworth Smith says 
of the Turk, that “in spite of the example and the precept of all 
Christian nations of Europe, and not the least of their repre- 
sentatives at Stamboul, he remains conspicuous for his sobriety 
and temperance.” In sad contrast to this candid tribute from an 
Englishman stands an article in the same Review (Contemporary 
Review for December) which presents some remarkable facts 
about the prevalence of intemperance in Great Britain, without, 
however, as it seems to us, suggesting any adequate remedy. 
“There are about two hundred and three thousand apprehensions 
in each year for drunkenness; and calculating that for every one 
apprehended at least two will escape, we have the appalling total 
of over half a million of drunkards in Great Britain. Assuming 
that no more than two-thirds of these are heads of families, and 
that each head represents, according to the usual rate, four per- 
sons besides himself we have two million additional sufferers by 
this vice. Nearly thirty million barrels of malt liquor, eighteen 
million gallons of wine, ten million gallons of cider and perry, 
and forty million gallons of ardent spirits, containing altogether 
about eighty-four million gallons of pure alcohol, and estimated 
as worth about one hundred and thirty million pounds sterling, 
are consumed in the United Kingdom each year.” But how little 
of the real suffering, degradation, and crime which intemperance 
creates does this total show. Mr. Peck advocates a greater 
restriction of license; a reduction of the hours in which liquor 
shall be sold and the closing of such places on Sunday; also a 
distinction in legislation with reference to hotels and respectable 
inns, —and beer and gin-shops. 

An echo from the Centennial reaches us in an article in the 
British Quarterly Review which seems to be of a just and gen- 
erous spirit. The writer admits that America has given two 
great politica) lessons which are of special importance to the 
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mother country; viz., concerning national education and the 
relation of Church and State. “The separation of Church from 
State is the great contribution of America to political science. 
Coleridge was wrong in saying that America had done nothing 
for mankind in the domain of philosophy. If she had done only 
this she would have been entitled to our lasting gratitude; for 
she has demonstrated conclusively that neither Church nor State 
suffers from this political separation.” 

With equal fairness does the writer do justice to the claims of 
American writers. “No one will ask now ‘who reads an Ameri- 
can book?’ Rather may it be asked, who doesn’t? America 
has nearly, if not quite, kept pace with England in literary pro- 
duction.” ..,. 

“Thanks to her schools the vaster majority of the population 
of the United States have been able to read with appreciation 
the greatest masterpieces of English literature, and they have a 
faculty for quickly discovering genius. Sartor Resartus was 
published in Boston long before its publication in England, and 
such also was the case with those peculiarly English publications, 
Macaulay's Essays. UHerbert Spencer’s writings were read 
widely in America before the author’s name was known in 
England, except to the select few.” 

We certainly hope the writer is correct when he confidently 
asserts in closing that “American spread-eagleism is at an 
end. The times of Elijah Pogram and Jefferson Brick, if there 
ever were such times, are certainly over. Multitudes of Ameri- 
can travellers now visit England, France, and Germany, and the 
very sight of the modern life of these countries shows them that 
all is not decay outside the United States. They feel that these 
nations have yet dn them unexhausted sources of vital force; 
that they, as well as America, have a mission to accomplish and 
a work to do for the world. This feeling does not destroy 
patriotism; it probably renders it stronger and truer; but it 
serves to combine a pure and lofty patriotism with a deep and 
generous feeling.” If this is the legitimate fruit of the national 
Exposition it is worth all it cost. 

In the same magazine there is a long and commendatory article 
on American ecclesiastical law which is evidently written for the 
instruction and reproof of Englishmen. ° 

We are indebted to Germany for our best English grammar 
and our best Shakespearian dictionary. Shall we not have to 
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turn to her for an accurate, impartial and adequate history of our 
civil war? Possibly. The articles on the civil war, however, 
published in the Deutsche Rundschau, the third of which ap- 
pears in the December number, do not seem to have added to 
our debt. They are not very ambitious. We can hardly under- 
stand how a German mind could resist the temptation to dilute 
his facts with a little more philosophy. 

Evolution is now a stock subject of the magazines, and is 
likely to be for some time to come. Besides the articles on 
{volution and Automatism in the Contemporary Review, the 
third of which appears in the December number, Prof. Goldwin 
Smith, in Macmiillan’s for January, treats “The Ascent of Man,” 
in which he practically accepts the hypothesis of eyolution, but 
calls upon evolution to be true to itself and to recognize the pos- 
sibility of development in the future as well as the fact of devel- 
opment in the past, and “not to shut up the hopes and aspirations 
of our race in a mundane egg because the‘mundane egg happens 
to be the special province of the physiologist. The series of 
developments has proceeded from inorganic to the organic, from 
the organic upward to morai and intellectual life. Why should 
it be arrested there? Why should it not continue its upward 
course and arrive at a development which might be designated 
as spiritual life. Surely the presumption is in favor of the con- 
tinued operation of the law.” Prof. Smith thinks that the moral 
philosopher as well as the student of history must admit that at 
the time of the appearance of Christianity a crisis took place in 
the development of humanity which may be not unfitly described 
as the commencement of the spiritual life. 

We have met lately with nothing especially important in the 
German reviews on the subject of evolution. G. Ch. Bernhard 
Pinger, lately called to Jena, contributes his inaugural address to 
the Jahrbicher fir Protestantische Theologie on the relation of 
Darwinianism to morals and religion. It must be remembered 
that Jena is the throne and stronghold of Haeckelism. Herr 
Pinger concludes that the doctrine of the development of all 
organisms, man included, out of one or more primitive forms 
which had a primitive origin from inorganic matter through the 
mechanical activity of natural forces is not in antagonism with 
the assumption of an intelligent author of the world, nor with 
the assumption of a moral law or the freedom of the will. 


In the same journal H. Holzman has a few pages on the origin 
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of the current picture of Jesus. The features, he presumes, are 
derived from Grecian rather than from Jewish sources, The 
first factor is A’sculapius. Stark has shown the great promi- 
nence of Atsculapius in the later centuries of the classical 
period. Throughout he is spoken of as the true physician, the 
guide, the savior. He reminds us that in the apocryphal Acts 
of Pilate, the Procurator asserts that Jesus had accomplished his 
miracles of healing only through the help of A€sculapius. Justin 
Martyr through comparison with Hermes and A¢sculapius makes 
the Christian Son of God acceptable and conceivable to his 
heathen readers. In addition to A¢sculapius, Jupiter Serapis was 


the second factor. Holzman thinks his view can be confirmed by 
an inspection of the A€sculapius in the museum in Naples and of 
the Serapis in the Vatican. 


5. J. B. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Indian Saint; or, Buddha and Buddhism.’ A Sketch, 
Historical and Critical. By Chas. D. B. Mills. Northampton, 
Mass.: Journal and Free Press Co. 1876. 


A religion that has existed for twenty-five.centuries, giving no 
signs of decay, and that numbers among its followers many mill- 
ions of people, would certainly, for itself, deserve respectful con- 
sideration at our hands; still more, when, through the immigra- 
tion of thousands of its adherents, it is coming into contact with 
our civilization, does it present points of general interest and 
problems worthy of study. 

The author undertakes to give us an account of the life and 
doctrine of the founder of Buddhism. It is unnecessary for him 
to say that he has written in a spirit of love and admiration for 
the historical character he is presenting, for that is plainly to be 
seen. Before Buddha and his doctrine all else is dwarfed and 
insignificant. Christ and Christianity are far inferior in the com- 
parison. In his judgment we are outgrowing the Jewish narrow- 
ness which from the beginning has led Christendom to worship 
exclusive claims of dispensation and person, and so the time is 
favorable to present the case of a rival religion and teacher. 

He feels called upon to apologize for his disposition to depre- 
ciate Christianity, by the difficulty of escaping prepossession on 
the other side, and so flattering it, which one who has somewhat 
outgrown the Christian limitation necessarily meets. After this 
we are prepared for any extravagance of enthusiasm into which 
he may be led. 

He has written an interesting book. His account of the life of 
Buddha is concise and useful; but throughout we are met by the 
implication, See how much superior this great teacher was to 
Jesus, and his religion to Christianity! The comparison between 
the doctrines is always at the expense of Christianity; the con- 
trast is enhanced by the mode of statement. If Orthodoxy is 
Christianity, if what our author calls the “doctrine of commercial 
substitution,” “our Western dream of atonement by vicarious 
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blood” is an essential part of Christianity, his criticism might be 
more just than it now is. 

He speaks of Jesus as the saint all our Western world prays to, 
and shows how inconsistent he was, now forgetting himself, and 
preaching the doctrines of the noblest self-renunciation; at other 
times asserting himself and making great promises, both in this 
life and the next, to his friends, and shows how much inferior 
“the Galilean youth” was to Sakya-Muni, who never offered any 
conquests or power or wealth to his followers, but only self-denial, 
and virtue its own reward. 

After this we are surprised to find from him that Buddhism 
has its defects; the faith is renunciant, solitary, mournful; it has 
its ascetic side; its fatal shortcoming is in forgetting that while 
in the body, man has a body. But then these defects come from 
its very greatness. It is so penetrated with the thought of the 
spiritual as to discern nothing of the seen and material. But if it 
is to be blamed for taking sombre views of life, the Old Testa- 
ment is as bad, as is shown by passages cited; the New Testa- 
ment is not free from the same infirmity, and the Christian view 
of life and death, as put forth in popular hymns, is very much 
worse, 

The works of Buddhism, the Dhammapadam, and Tripitakas 
are explained, and one chapter is given to “Sentences of Script- 
ures.” We have read these with care, and find some of them 
very good, the utterances of wisdom, embodiments of profound 
truth, but in loftiness of thought and felicity of expression 
inferior to the Hebrew Scriptures, particularly the Proverbs, and 
nowhere rising in morality above the standard of the New Testa- 
ment. Take a couple of sentences for comparison: “If one man 
conquer in battle a thousand times a thousand men, and if another 
conquer himself, he certainly is the greatest of victors.” Wherein 
is this superior to “He that is slow to anger is better than the 
mighty, and he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city”? 
Or, again, “ Let no man make small account of evil, saying, it will 
not come near unto me; by the falling of drops the water-pot is 
filled, and the foolish man is filled with evil, taking it up little by 
little.” Is not the same idea as happily expressed in this: “ Be 
not wise in thine own eyes: fear the Lord, and depart from 
evil ?? 

In the chapter entitled the “Man and the Thought,” is an 
exposition of doctrine partly illustrated by legend. Some of the 
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requirements made of the priests are fanciful in minuteness of 
detail. 

Buddha never refers to any supreme, personal being, any indi- 
vidual God. The highest reward his religion offers is Nirvana, 
which he attempts to define only on the side of negation. It is, 
says our author, the ineffable, the untold, the unknown, the dream 
of life, the ideal felicity, the infinitude of God, the heritage and 
longing and goal of the finite soul, to be gained through renuncia- 
tion, surrender, and the higher choice continually. Is there any- 
thing in this superior to the Christian prospect, “ Be thou faithful 
unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life”? 

Buddhism was a missionary religion; its character was pacific 
and gentle; it made conquests among nations remote from those 
to which it was first given, and it softened the characters of those 
who received it. 

If it were not for the spirit, of which we have spoken, pervad- 
ing this book, we should say it was useful and helpful; as it is, it 
is instructive. It would be improved by the omission of the last 
chapter. 


English Radical Leaders. By R. J. Hinton. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1875. 


This book is the second volume in the “Library of Brief Biog- 
raphies,” of which the first was Higginson’s Contemporary 
Statesmen of Europe. It is in four divisions; viz., I. The In- 
dependent Members, in which figure the familiar names of Prof. 
Fawcett, Sir Charles W. Dilke, Robert Meek Carter, ete. II. The 
Labor Agitation and its Friends,— among others, Thomas Hughes, 
Anthony J. Mundella, Thomas Brassey. III. Parliamentary Agi- 
tators,— Samuel Plimsoll, the seaman’s benefactor, Edward Miall, 
ete. IV. Popular Leaders, — George Jacob Holyoake, Joseph 
Arch, Charles Bradlaugh, etc., ete. 

The book is interesting as showing how the same problems of 
political economy and human welfare are seeking their solution in 
different countries at the same time, and by substantially the 
same methods. By immaterial changes in localities and names, 
these sketches would describe the reforms that are working them- 
selves clear in the government, the labor, and the social life of our 
own country. 

It has a further interest as an illustration of the practical re- 
publicanism of England. A monarchy in name, it is a republic 
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in almost all that is essential. It derives, if not nominally, yet 
practically, its right to govern from the consent of the governed. 
It is for the people, and constantly getting to be more and more 
by the people. And when, in a period like this upon our Repub- 
lic to-day, we compare the two nations, the chief difference seems 
to be that England has a government equally generous, benefi- 
cent, and republican, and only more orderly, stable, and secure: 
We exalt the opportunities for the common people to rise, the 
chances for power to show itself and merit to find its reward, 
which our country affords; and every study like this shows Eng- 
land realizing the same. The stories of Carter among the inde- 
pendent members, of Mundella and Macdonald among the labor 
agitators, are the counterparts of the stories of self-made men in 
our own country, — the capitalists, the philanthropists, the states- 
men. 

It is interesting to observe, in this connection, the opening sen- 
tence of the article on “Popular Education the Safeguard of 
Democracy,” in a late number of the Westminster Review: “A 
time has come when even the most sanguine of conservatives or 
retrogressionists can scarcely conceal from themselves the fact 
that our national tone of thought, and consequently our national 
institutions, are steadily progressing towards democracy.” 

The chief sources of the information in this volume are the 
ordinary English newspaper and the letters of M. D. Conway. 
These sources are alike open to all, and the information already 
possessed by many. But it is often pleasant to have the work of 
compilation done to one’s hand; and this is, in general, brightly 
and acceptably done. The literary character of the book is not 
of the best. It has several serious and intruding defects, an 
example of which is the practice of giving the date of the sub- 
ject’s birth, and then following with the superfluous information 
of his consequent present age,—a very natural thing for an 
author to do mentally as he studies his subject; but, if he prints 
this calculation in his book, it becomes outgrown and false by the 
time the book is in the reader’s hands. Besides, most readers are 
equal to that problem, the date of birth being given. 

The book has a good index, and its outward style is very 
pleasing. 
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Modern Materialism: Its Attitude towards Theology. Com- 
prising two papers reprinted from the Contemporury Review, 
and being a continuation of the argument of “Religion as 
Affected by Modern Materialism.” By James Martineau, 
LL.D. pp. 71-111. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1876. 


For the relations of theology and modern science the best 
service of adjustment and reconcilement should naturally come 
from the “liberal” and “rational” church. Unbound by formu- 
lated and finished statements, unbiassed by antecedents, taught to 


look realities in the face, exercise hospitality towards all earnest 
thought, and welcome all authenticated truths, new or old; yet 
standing for faith in religion, proclaiming a spiritual and divine 
nature in the universe of man and of matter, — it is peculiarly 
privileged and equipped to do the service which modern thought 
and life need. No man in our church has so evidently received 
the divine commission to do the work as Mr. Martineau. He 
brings to it the discriminations that come with the most thorough 
knowledge, illustrations that are furnished by the broadest cult- 
ure, and a fervor that is born of a real experience. 

The only “notice” necessary for a work by James Martineau, 
on any theme to which he may address his pen, is its announce- 
ment. If anything be added to this, it shall be some indication 
of its contents, not as an inducement to the reader, but only as a 
foretaste of the pleasure and advantage that await his enjoyment. 
In this spirit we take up this little book. The address on “ Relig- 
ion as Affected by Modern Materialism,” delivered by Mr. Mar- 
tineau at the opening of Manchester New College, in London, 
1875, will be well remembered. It recognized the assumed rela- 
tion of modern science to religious faith, and asked whether 
anything remains as the specific and legitimate work for which 
churches and theological institutions deserve to exist. In an- 
swering this question, the author assumes for religion three posi- 
tions; viz., 1, that the universe which includes us and folds 
us round is the life-dwelling of an Eternal Mind; 2, that the 
world of our abode is the scene of a moral government, incipient 
but not yet complete; and 3, that the upper zones of human 
affection, above the clouds of self and passion, take us into the 
sphere of a divine communion. He then proceeds to show, with 
that beauty and precision characteristic of all that issues from his 
pen, how religion so defined “is independent of any possible 
results of the natural sciences, and stands fast through any 
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various readings of the genesis of things.” When Religion insists 
that the phenomena thus reduced to system are the product of 
Mind, she in no way prejudges the modus operandi, but is ready 
to accept whatever adjustments of order, whatever affinities of 
aspect the skill of observers may reveal. Between science and 
religion there is no native antagonism, no necessary collision, 
The one illustrates the method of the universe, the other assumes 
to name the power; the one represents the how, the other the 
whence. 

This first discourse so commanded the attention of the mate- 
rialists as to call out several criticisms and replies, among them 
one from Prof. Tyndall. And this, in turn, called from Mr. 
Martineau the book before us, consisting of two articles pub- 
lished criginally in the Contemporary Review. The replies of 
Prof. Tyndall and others tacitly confess the first address to be 
one of the most searching and effective assaults upon the posi- 
tions of the materialists; and they pam it only by a diversion, or 
criticism of the form and incidentals of the address. The arti- 
cles that constitute this book show that Mr. Martineau is not the 
man to be uninformed in regard to the attitude of materialism, 
or indefinite and loose in his own use of language. In them he 
runs down the illusive terms on which the controversy shifts, 
and shows who it is that is constantly importing into them ele- 
ments not included in them by their antecedent definitions. 
Between the premises and the conclusions, new potencies are 
constantly introduced, according to the service required of them. 
Mr. Martineau shows how often and in what subtle ways this 
shifting of meanings is made. “The material hypothesis, as I 
read it,” he says, “and as alone I propose to comment on it, is 
that, with ultimate inorganic atoms to begin with, the present uni- 
verse could be constructed.” Compare with this the flexible and 
accommodating definition of the Professor: “Matter I define as 
that mysterious thing by which all this has been accomplished.” 

The first of the two articles before us is occupied with “mat- 
ter” or “atoms,” and the second with “force” or “energy.” His 
labor is in behalf of religion and spiritual reality—in behalf of 
“conscious relationship and immediate converse between the 
human and the divine Mind,” — but his clear discriminations and 
his generous candor do for all true science an equal service. One 
feels that Mr. Martineau has at his command something more 
than mere “fragments of science”; that he has a scientific under- 
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standing and equipment scarcely inferior to that of his opponent, 
and withal something beside; while in every page appears the 
modesty of a pure, clear soul seeking truth, which is full of assur- 
ance and persuasion. 


Religion and the State. By Samuel T. Spear, D.D. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 1876. 


The author has collected a series of articles, originally pub- 
lished in the Independent, to be a contribution towards the right 
solution of the school question. After stating the question to be 
considered, he examines the relation that civil government should 
sustain to religion, and then asks what the principles of our Amer- 
ican system of government require. The issue, as he states it, 
before the American people, is not the question of Church and 
State, but the specific question of Bible reading, and religious 
instruction and worship in our public schools. In the decision of 
this question is involved the attitude which civil government 
should assume and maintain with reference to religion. The 
American States are exclusively secular; shall the school be like 
them, or the instrument of religious instruction and worship? To 
this his answer is that the school should be a fair expression of 
the character of the State. 

In further considering his position he declares that he ad- 
dresses his argument not to religionists but to citizens. Catholics 
object to our educational system because it is not distinct- 
ively religious. A secular, they say, is a godless and atheistic 
education; but when they speak of a religious education they 
mean one after the specific type of their own faith. Religion 
after the Protestant model is to them damnable heresy, and the 
school where it is taught only next after a godless school; and 
between the two there is little to choose. The Catholics would 
prefer parochial schools of their own, but these are expensive, and 
so they would like to have the State pay the bills and let them 
regulate the teaching. The Catholic clergy display great sagacity 
in discerning the sources of Catholic growth, and promoting it. 
Protestants, however divided among themselves, are an absolute 
unit against the Catholic programme for the schools; but they 
have different opinions in regard to what their own scheme 
should be. Some would have the State retire and give up to 
private hands the business of education; others would have the 


State confine itself to giving secular knowledge; others want the 
14 
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Bible read, with perhaps a prayer or hymn. In the latter case 
they ask for themselves what they deny to the Catholics. To 
them, and to the Jews as well, the Protestant Bible is a sectarian 
book. 

The whole province of the civil government in relation to relig- 
ion is involved in this discussion. If the State may undertake 
religious propagandism anywhere, or at all, 1t may undertake it 
everywhere. Now civil government is not a contrivance to secure 
the ends relating to our spiritual welfare. Our author claims it is 
not for the civil government to administer, regulate, support, or 
teach religion; under our system ‘its only relation to it is to pro- 
tect the people in the peaceable and orderly exercise of their 
religious liberty. The State cannot add the civil sanction to any . 
form of religion without invading the inalienable rights of the 
individual conscience, and assuming an authority that belongs 
to God alone. All it can do is to protect every one in the exer- 
cise of his religion so long as he does not make it an excuse for 
crime against the temporal good order and safety of society. If 
religion falls within the province of a State it must have a relig- 
ion to administer; and the theory which unites government and 
religion is equally good for all governments. Applied to Chris- 
tianity it would promote the truth, to Paganism, the grossest 
superstition and error. 

The national Constitution, except as against encroachments by 
the general government, does not stand guard over the religious 
liberties of the people. The States are not now prohibited from 
establishing religion, but all that their constitutions undertake to 
secure is religious liberty for all the people. Senator Blaine has 
proposed an amendment to the Constitution that no State shall 
make any law respecting an establishment of religion, and that no 
money raised by taxation for the public schools shall be under the 
control of any religious sect. 

The President has proposed a still broader requirement, that 
the States be forced to establish public schools, but be prohibited 
from using any funds for the benefit of any sect or denomination, 
and that all property, whether of church or corporation, except, 
perhaps, church edifices, should be taxed equally. Our author 
thinks he is right in this view, although it is a matter properly to 
be decided by the States, and in one of his chapiers argues at 
length on the propriety of taxing church property and church 
edifices as well, presenting the argument in the strongest form, 
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The reasoning on this question of religious teaching in the 
schools has proceeded too much as if government was a Protestant 
State government, and as if Christianity was the common law, 
forgetting that no such thing is the fact. It is claimed that there 
is a religious element in the Sabbath legislation of this country, 
and in the requirement of an oath in judicial proceedings; but the 
first our author denies, and the second is not, he says, a State 
confession of faith, or State incorporation of religion, but simply 
the State taking advantage of a person’s faith to secure a tem- 
poral end for itself; namely, the truth, without affirming anything 
about the correctness of that faith. 

When the State prescribes a religious system to be taught, or 
religious forms to be observed in the public schools, it establishes 
an educational system of which it thakes religion a part, and that 
is equivalent to establishing a State religion in the public schools; 
and when for the support of that system it taxes the people, it 
coerces the tax-payer to maintain that religion, without reference 
to whether it accords with the views and wishes of the majority 
or not, it trespasses upon the rights and religious liberty of, and 
is unjust to, all who, without assenting to it, are compelled to sup- 
port it, and its action is not consistent with the constitutional 
doctrine of the American States in regard to the right of con- 
science. 

Of the various solutions proposed for the problem, most are 
open to objection. To distribute the school money among the 
various sects for their own use would tend to a disintegration 
rather than a unification of the American people, and should not 
be entertained. The only course for the State to take, in our 
author’s view, is one of absolute and impartial neutrality with 
reference to the doctrine or tenets of religion, and to give such a 
secular education as would be useful in this life if there were no 
God and no future for the human soul. 

The difficulty with all religious schools is that they come in 
conflict with the American doctrine by making the State a relig- 
ious teacher at the public expense; and this an American State 
cannot, consistently with the principles of its own organization, 
and of impartial justice towards all the people, undertake to be. 

If the people are not prepared to abandon the doctrine in 
regard to religion which the last century of their history has 
slowly and steadily incorporated into their political system, and if 
they believe in it as the true doctrine for every government, let 
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them have the consistency and courage to apply it to the public 
schools. When this is done, the public school, like the State 
under whose authority it exists, and by whose taxing power it is 
supported, will be, as it should, simply a civil institution, absolutely 
secular, and not at all religious in its purposes. 

We have given the author’s argument at length, for the most 
part in his own words, because it is a fresh and strong presenta- 
tion of one side of a subject important now, and destined to have 
greater importance in the future. The statement would have 
been stronger if, in putting his articles into a book, the writer had 
not retained the form in which they appeared in the paper, but had 
rearrranged and condensed them, and stated his ground a little 
more consecutively, refraining from repetitions. He has, how- 


ever, made a valuable contribution to the literature of the ques- 
tion. 


Student Life at Harvard. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 
1876. 


College men are never tired of rehearsing the tale of college 
days, and when they do so are always sure of appreciative listen- 
ers, nor do they weary of hearing the experience of men of earlier 
and later times and comparing it with their own; while the out- 
side world is always eager to hear of the ways and thoughts of a 
community whose traditions, laws, code of honor, even, is so differ- 
ent from their own, and of which the few glimpses it receives 
awaken a tantalizing curiosity for more. College books accord- 
ingly will continue to be written and to be read. The author of 
the book which heads our notice, says his “ object has been to give 
a faithful picture of student life at Harvard as it appeared to 
undergraduates there rather more than half a score of years ago.” 
He has succeeded very well in his attempt, though he has fol- 
lowed a little too closely familiar models, and the reader can 
hardly fail to be reminded of Zom Brown at Ozford and 
similar books, in some episodes of the story. Many of the charac- 
ters will be easily recognized by the descriptions of them, and 
graduates of the last decade will remember not a few of the inci- 
dents. We cannot help thinking, however, that some of the 
pranks narrated have been exaggerated, even though the author 
says he relied on memoranda made immediately after the occur- 
rence of the events. The uncomplaining endurance of hardship 
by a student of slender means seeking an education, and perish- 
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ing in the attempt to secure it, which to many may seem improb- 
able, is paralleled by a similar occurrence, not so many years ago, 
which probably furnished data for the incident. The chapters on 
boating will have for many readers the chief interest, and these 
are made up from the diary of a well-known oarsman. 

The graduate will read the book with interest, and all who have 
ever had relations in college, or who expect to be connected with 
it themselves, will find much to please them in its pages. It isa 
healthy book. It dwells upon the best features of college life, 
omitting its lower and unworthy ones. The young men are most 
of them men of good habits, of high purpose, sensible of their 
opportunities, ready to use their advantages, and accomplish the 
objects for which they came to college, not studious prigs, but of 
abounding animal spirits, ready for a lark, an adventure, a pull on 
the river, or any other active sport; in short just such as make up 
the majority of college students. If we had any fault to find 
with the book it would be that it does not confine itself closely 
enough to life within the college walls, of which many more inci- 
dents might be given than have been; in other words that it is 
too much of a love story and not enough of a college story ; but 
after all, love-making, social gatherings, society pleasures do enter 
largely into college life, and some would feel that any story in 
which these did not have a prominent place did not fairly repre- 
sent that life. 


Goethe’s West-Easterly Divan. Translated, with Introduction 
and Notes, by John Weiss. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


These poems would be of little value if they had not been 
written by Goethe. “Little things,” said Dr. Johnson, “are not 
valued but when they are done by those who can do greater.” 
Mr. Weiss’s introduction is a neat and interesting account of 
Goethe’s relation to these poems, shutting himself in from the 
tremendous conflict which was going on in Europe during the 
last years of Napoleon’s ascendancy and at the time of his down- 
fall. Many of the pieces are elegant and suggestive. The trans- 
lator, evidently, has done his part well —a most painful work if 
it had not also been a labor of love. We have the poems here 
in their original rhythms and rhymes, the form being the same, 
and only the language changed. As a study of Goethe they are 
exceedingly interesting. But neither they nor Mr. Weiss’s intro- 
duction or annotations increase our reverence for the great, 
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many-sided, and supremely selfish man who wrote them for his 
own diversion, while his people were engaged in a life-and-death 
struggle for national existence. 


The Story of our Country. By Mrs. L. B. Monroe. With Illus- 
trations. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 1876. 


The rising generation will profit by the interest awakened in 
the early history of our country through the various celebrations 
of the last year. The history of the three centuries preceding the 
hundred years of our national life lies, in most of our minds, in a 
shadowy and vague férm, and we can all learn much about it that 
it is desirable to know. This book attempts to furnish this knowl- 
edge for the youngest readers. 

The Story of our Country is rather, as here given, the story of 
the formation of our country, since.it is brought to a close at the 
time when we became a distinct nation. Of course, much is mere 
outline, but yet it is an excellent text-book for beginners, and a 
good preparation for Higginson’s, or larger school histories of the 
United States. If not used as a school book, it would be useful 
in the hands of parents who wish at the fireside to tell their 
children the story it contains. 

The dialogue form in which it is written, while perhaps adding 
interest to it for children, is yet the most objectionable feature of 
the book, since to carry it out we are often treated to most flat 
remarks from the children to whom the story is told, or find them 
asking questions almost beyond their years. 

We are glad to know that this volume, if successful, is likely 
to be followed by others from the same pen bringing the subject 
down to more recent times. 


Recent German Theological Literature. 


1. It is the pleasing task of Alfred von Gutschmid, in his 
Neue Beitrdge zur Geschichte des Alten Orients, to extinguish 
“ Assyriology in Germany,” and its foremost prophet Eberhard 
Schrader. Gutschmid has as little belief in Schrader’s originality 
as in the worth of his speculations. They are untrustworthy, and 
they are borrowed from England. They cannot discredit the 
Scripture narrative, and they add nothing of value to it. Gut- 
schmid is a sturdy fighter, and such an iconoclast as the late Sir 
George Lewis, of England. He has small faith in the pretended 
discoveries of those who overthrow the old traditions, and he 
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breaks in his turn with the mace of his logic and assertion the 
heads of those who break the images. “Don’t run after the 
Chaldeans,” is his motto. Their fancies and interpretations have 
nothing substantial. He seems to himself to have pricked with 
his pin the bubbles of these Assyriologists, and let out of them all 
their air. It is not probable, nevertheless, that Schrader will con- 
fess and repent, and ask absolution from his testy critic, whose 
refutations of the Chaldean inscriptions are by no means conclu- 
sive. All Gutschmid’s learning and dogmatic zeal will not hinder 
the curiosity which seeks wisdom in the ruins of Babylon and 
Nineveh, as much as in the lore of Judea. 

2. “Patrology” is not the most satisfactory of studies, yet there 
are those whom it delights to brush away the dust from the vol- 
umes of the fathers of the Church, and to engage in their strifes 
of words. A good assistant,in this work will be found in Dr. 
John Alzog’s manual (Handbuch der Patrologie oder der dlteren 
christlichen Literdrgeschichte). This is really a new and improved 
issue of an old book, bringing in much that was omitted in the 
former issue, restoring some forgotten names, and making obscure 
works plain. Of criticism the volume does not contain much. It 
has errors of fact, though these are comparatively few. The spirit 
is not partisan. Authorities are quoted who belong to the most 
diverse schools of thought. The book is a guide to the literature 
of the early Church, heretical as well as orthodox, and not a sepa- 
ration of the sound from the false theology, or of the chaff from the 
wheat. In thoroughness, of course, it is not comparable to the 
great undertaking of the Frenchman Migné. But Alzog’s work 
can be read by an ordinary student, while Migné’s volumes are a 
task for an industrious lifetime, and are rather for monks in their 
cells. The book repeats traditions more than it offers new obser- 
vations, or the results of discovery. It is the work of a “ Church- 
man” more than of a free critic. 

3. Theodore Noeldeke, who, more than any other German, is 
the successor of Heinrich Ewald, in the preface to his Mandaic 
Grammar (Manddische Grammatik) has brought out an obscure 
literature and people, whose works are valuable in their bearing 
upon the history of Christian sects, and the speculations of 
Gnosticism. The Mandaites may be compared to the Samaritans 
in the uncertainty of their lineage, the confusion of their doc- 
trines, and the rudeness of their dialects. Their manuscripts, 
which are not easily deciphered, are found in the principal libra- 
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ries of Europe. One of their ideas is that Jesus Christ is a sort 
of Devil and that the Holy Ghost was his wicked mother. Their 
worship seems to have a mixture of Parsism and Judaism. Before 
Noeldeke, Petermann, who recently died, had made a study of 
the Mandaite books. The people are frightfully ignorant, and 
scarcely one of them can read their books, or pronounce the 
words. The tribe, to-day, live near the mouths of the great 
rivers of Babylon, in an unhealthy region, and are becoming 
fewer, as the Samaritans are in Palestine. We hope hereafter to 
speak of them more at length. 

4. Dr. F. Dieterici, a German scholar with an Italian name, is 
known by numerous monographs as the most successful living 
interpreter of the Arabic science and philosophy. His latest work 
(Die Philosophie der Araber im X Jahrhundert nach Christus) 
is an attempt to condense the substance of his separate publica- 
tions into a complete work. Arabian philosophy, in its golden 
age, was only a poor imitation and copy of the subtler Greek 
philosophy with some Jewish elements. This first volume of 
Dieterici’s history only deals with theology in general, and with 
the philosophy of the universe,— the “Macrocosm.” The charac- 
teristic doctrine of the microcosm, which is man, he has explained 
at length in one of his previous tracts. The “Introduction” is 
full of information about the relations of Semitic and Aryan 
thought, the various schools of Islam; and it is interesting to 
learn that a thousand years ago in Islam there were rationalist 
teachers, and that scepticism was openly proclaimed in Bagdad as 
the foundation of knowledge! The sources of Dieterici’s work 
are Arabic though they come from Persia and Asiatic Turkey 
more than from Egypt or Arabia. The “Brethren of Purity” 
were the society which taught the orthodox view of man and 
nature. The number forty is the sacred number of their teaching 
as in that of the Jews. 

5. When we consider the immense influence of the University 
of Paris in the Middle Age,— how it was the source of the best 
theological thought and teaching, the mouth-piece of all the 
rationalism then in Europe, how many of the greatest minds in 
the Church of every European nation were trained in the courses 
of the famous scholastic professors, the history which Dr. Alex- 
ander Budinszky has written with so much spirit and picturesque 
effect (Die Universitat Paris tind die Fremden an derselben im 
Mitielalter) may be fairly classed among theological books. Bud- 
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inszky is a foreigner, and pays special heed to the foreign students 
who went to Paris, the number of whom, as he reckons them, was 
very large. But his picture of the University in its palmy days, 
of its inner and outer life, of its work, its sports, its excitement, 
its mischiefs, is not unlike that which Rémusat draws in his 
biography of Abelard, and shows that the University of Paris was 
a fair type of the German University of our time. At present, 
physical science bears off the honors in the gay city, and theology 
is the last thing to be cared in the French University classes. 
The throngs of students, who still come, come to hear the laws of 
Nature, and not the subtleties of the Creed, expounded by the 
wise men. 

6. The most indefatigable of the Luther worshippers is Dr. J. 
K. Seidemann, whose degree of doctor, indeed, was given by the 
University of Halle, in reward for his unwearied zeal in bringing 
to light the writings and sayings of the great reformer. His last 
service in this kind, which has just come, is a volume of Luther’s 
Lectures on the Psalms, before he left the Roman Church, when 
he was a monk in Wittemberg (Dr. Martin Luther's erste und 
dlteste Vorlesungen iiber die Psalmen aus den Jahren, 1513-1516). 
The manuscript of these lectures has never before been printed, 
though it has been shown as one of the curiosities of the Saxon 
Royal Library. It is now published at the expense of the govern- 
ment. Of course it has no value as a commentary. Luther’s 
exegesis is long ago superseded, and his Hebrew learning cannot 
compare with the Hebrew learning of to-day. And yet the source 
of some of his hymns may be discovered in his notes on these 
ancient Hebrew lyrics. 

7. The book of Dr. Heinrich Heppe, Geschichte der quietis- 
tischen Mystik in der Katholischen Kirche, awakens, by its 
title and its bulk, expectations which it does not gratify. It is 
not a philosophical history of Catholic mysticism, but rather’ a 
series of sketches of the noted Catholic mystics and their influ- 
ence, especially of the well known Madame Guyon and her fol- 
lowers. Mysticism on its practical side, in the acts and ways of 
its confessors, the quietists, not mysticism in its ideas, is what 
Heppe tries to explain. How the quietism differs from other 
mysticism is not well told, either as it is shown in Spain or France 
or Germany. It is impossible to understand the French variety of 
this dreaming with knowing the more fervid sort like that of 


Theresa D’Avila. The quiet heart must be interpreted by the 
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“flaming heart.” Heppe is a learned scholar and an industrious 
collector, but he has undertaken a work of extreme difficulty, and 
has not reached an absolute exactness of statement, or made use 
of all the material of his predecessors. Especially is the relation 
of Catholic to Protestant mysticism not exhibited in any fulness. 
As a treatise on mysticism the book, in spite of its large detail, is 
incomplete, and it adds little to the solution of the problem of the 
causes of quietism. 

8. Der Glaube der Kirchen und Kirchenparteien, nach seinem 
Geist und inneren Zusammenhang, is the title of a solid octavo 
of Franz Reiff. In an orderly way he attempts to state the faith 
of the great churches and the smaller sects, as it is shown in their 
written creeds and authorized standards. First the Roman, then 
the Greek, and then the important Protestant bodies, as they are 
known to the German-speaking peoples, come under his survey. 
His work is popular and written for popular use, in a warm style, 
more that of a preacher than of a historian. It deals with facts 
more than with histories, and fails to show the origin of the great 
creeds of the ancient Church, Apostolic, Nicene, or Athanasian. 
The treatment of the minor sects brings in some of the least 
significant, Quakers, Mennonites, Irvingites, and others, but 
leaves out wholly the Socinians, whose work in the Reformation 
was of vast significance as prophesying the rationalism of the ages 
to come. Works of this kind in our time, when the actual faith 
of the churches is so much modified by the writings of the leaders 
and by the spirit of the age, are misleading. It is impossible to 
hold any sect to the letter of its traditional creed, or to make this 
the measure even of its average opinion. Many symbols repre- 
sent nothing but a disused and effete form of religious con- 
fession. 

9. Of all countries in the world Germany is the last from 
which we should expect the complaint that there is a dearth of 
theologians. Yet Herr G. Graue, who seems to be a preacher, 
makes that complaint, and gives the reason for the lack while he 
points out the remedy (Der Mangel an Theologen, und der wis- 
senchaftliche Werth des Theologischen Studiums). If theology 
is to be studied by intelligent men in this age, it must prove its 
right to be called a science, must show that it has nourishment 
for the intellect which other sciences have. Theologians are not 
made by the inducements which make priests, by the advice and 
call of the elders, or by considerations of pecuniary gain. Pious 
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entreaties will not lead young men away from more attractive 
pursuits. Theology must offer the rewards which all science 
offers to its votaries before it will attract the best minds to its 
province. The catalogues of the book publishers which continue 
to flood the reading world with their tracts and volumes on every 
sort of theological question do not seem to confirm Herr Graue’s 
lament. It might be better if there were fewer theologians. And 
the scientific method is certainly more in use now in theologic 
discussion than in any period of German history. Credulity as a 
basis of faith is utterly discredited in the Teutonic land. 

10. How to regenerate the Eastern lands, especially the lands 
of the Bible, is a question of great interest to religious enthusiasts. 
Herr Christopher Hoffman, in his Occident and Orient, points out 
the way. He sees no hope of good from the narrow ideas and 
formalism of the Orthodox Greek Church, which is more a politi- 
cal machine than a spiritual force. The Roman Church is no 
better, and can only spend itself in fighting with its rival. Pro- 
testantism, all cut up into warring sects, has nothing to give the 
devotees of Islam. The old religious bodies are inadequate to 
the task of saving the blessed lands from error and ruin. Only 
European colonies (for Hoffman does not expect much irom 
America) of earnest and godly men, who order their conduct 
strictly after the rules of the Bible, and who show their faith by 
their union and brotherly love, can win the blinded masses. Such 
a colony is the “Temple Community,” which has planted itself at 
Jerusalem, and as it increases will send out hands on every side. 
At present, it numbers only seven hundred and fifty souls, but a 
smaller number than that began the first Christian work. Hoff- 
man is thoroughly in earnest, and believes in the power of God 
with his cause, as much as Miller with his Orphan House. He 
expects that the sympathies of the Christian world will go with 
the Brethren of the Temple. 
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